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BURMESE CONCERN OVER CONTINUING KAREN REBELLION 
Bangkok BANGKOK POST in English 29 Jan 83 p> 6 


[Article by Zaw Win] 


[Text] RANGOON station and a police post, killing 
A RECENT rally by some 200,000 one officer. 
villagers armed with bows and Security forces struck back the 
arrows in Burma’s Karen State next day, killing Ngwe Aung and 
reflects official concern over the one of his men and rounding up 
lingering rebellion by Karen Na- the rest, who were armed with 
tional Union separatists. American-made w nor- 
an at the officially-spon- mally unobtainabie in Burma. 
sored rally condemned the rebels The attack in Rangoon led offi- 
yy & ey | cials to believe that the KNU plan- 
ing or destroying such ned to send more guerrilla squads 
services as schools, on bombing missions in built-up 
hospitals, bridges and areas. 
They asserted that the was Two men and a woman, all 
sponsoring the smuggling of pre young Karens, are on trial her: 
cious gems, jade and timber into charged with high treason after 
Thailand to buy the weapons with being found in possession of high 
which they have fought against explosives. The prosecution said 
S— forces for more than they were caught while trying to 
blow up a train at Rangoon’s 
The Burmese army has begun a central railway station. If con- 
dry-season offensive sweep into victed, they face death penalty or 
rebel-dominated areas following life imprisonment. 
a flare-up of KNU guerrilla acti- Courts in the past have handed 
vity in Karen State. down stiff sentences — usually 
Several hundred rebels last death, although few have been 
year struck at Shwegun and hanged — on those caught with 
Kyondo villages guarding the ap- high explosives or weapons. 


an, apparently to demonstrate 
that the KNU with an armed 





strength estimated at up to 7,000 INDEPENDENCE 
men, was stil] a force to reckon 
"They killed 
at least four villag- The insurgency erupted after 
ers and wounded more than 40 in Burma gained independence 
the attack on Shwegun while 33 from Britain in 1948 to reinforce 
were wounded and 97 the tribal demand for a separate 
destroyed in the raid on state embracing not only the re- 
Kyondo. mote mountainous area on the 
In September, a rebel group Thai border but also the fertile 
panndy nny eh Mammen p hg Irrawaddy delta where the 
ag led by “M oN wr Karens are in a minority. 
ajo ow “ane It peaked in the following two 


threw bombe at the state radio years when Karen troops. who 
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formed the bulk of the Burmese 
army, mutinied, seized several 
towns and threatened Rangoon 
itseif. 

But the rebellion ebbed for lack 
of popular support from the 
majority Burmese in rebel-held 
areas, and government forces 
pushed surviving guerrillas to 
ward the border areas. 

One rebel faction took refuge 
among the hills of the Pegu Yoma 
mountain range north of Ran- 
goon but was wiped out by the 
army. Another left-leaning group 
which joined Burmese communist 
rebels later became disilfusioned 
and went over to the Karen Na- 
tional Union led by Bo Mya. 

Bo Mya, a private in the Bur- 
mese army, joined the mutineers 
and rose to officer rank in a rebel 
force called the Karen National 
Defence Organisation. 

He surrendered to government 
forces in 1953 and served briefly 
as a junior officer with a paramili- 


eventually emerged as the leader 
of the surviving Karen rebel 
movement. 

Karens who know Bo Mya well 
describe him as an effective and 
ruthless wariord with a huge 
appetite for material wealth, high 
living and physical pleasures. 

In the security rating, Bo Mya’'s 
KNU is ranked in strength second 
only to the Burma Communist 
Party operating further north in 
the Shan State on the border with 
China. 

Reports reaching officials in 
Rangoon said the BCP, now 
denied funds from China, was 
trying to move into Karen State 
and farther south in an attempt to 
win control of the lucrative drug 
trade and smuggling routes to 
Thailand controlled by the KNU. 

The BCP intrusion is reported 
to be deeply galling to the KNU, 
which apart from being anti- 
communist, has high stakes in 
contraband traffic, collecting at 
least 22 million baht a year from 


tary unit in southern Burma. But 


he went underground again and smugglers. — Reuter 
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GN BOATS' FISHING 


The Sharefishermen’s 
Association bas banned 
observers from the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries from domestic 
boats fishing for skipjack 
tuna. 


The San is a protest 
against a t de 
cxsiot! to allow joint venture 
boats restricted access to 
fish for skipjack inside the 
12-mule limit. 

“We decided to impose 
the ban as soon as the Gov- 
ernomest ansounced that 
American and Japanese 
boats would be allowed to 
fish inside the 12-mile lim- 
it, said the Liaison officer of 
the association, Mr Bill Grif- 
fiths. 

“Our members 
the crews for the local 
vessels which catch skipjack 
and they won't go to sea if 
MAF observers are on 
board.” he said. 


MAF is concerned that 
the ban will disrupt the col- 
lection of information about 
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NEW ZEALAND 


INSIDE 12-MILE LIMIT PROTESTED 


in English 26 Jan 83 p 26 


‘Raw deal’ 


But Mr Neu Mills, the 
eneral manager of San- 
ord’s — one of New des- 


“It's complete! up to the 
shippers.” be said. 


want to take ° MAF observers 
thats OK by me — if they 
don't that’s OK, too. 

“We bave co-operated 
with MAF in the collection 
of statistics ever since we 
Started catching skipjack 
and we believe they have 


MAF’s assistant director- 
general. Mr Mike Gould. said 
that out of the 24,000 tonnes 
of skipjack available each 
season the total average an- 
nual catch during the iast 
five seasons bas only 
amounted to around 3000 
tonnes. 


Limits 


“There is no limit on the. 


sumber or size of domestic 


boats which can fish for 
skipjack, while there is a 
limit of il on joint-venture 
beats,” Mr Gouid said. 

Mr Griffiths described 
24.000 tonnes as an over-es- 
umation for skipjack stocks 

“More than 10,000 tonnes 
has never been caught, re- 
gardiess of the number of 
boats fishing, and we believe 
the MAF is over-estimating 
the resource for its own rea- 
sons,” he said. 

Mr Gould said that the 
Law of the Sea made a clear 
distinction between mi- 
gratory fish like skipjack, 
which are regarded as an in- 
ternational resource. and 
resident species, which are 
the sole property of the 
country in whose waters 
they are found. 

“The fishermen’s action 
seems to be based on a mis- 
understanding of interna- 
tional agreements, he said 

“Many Pacific nations al- 
low foreign vesseis inside 
their 12-mule Limut to fish for 
skipjack — two New Zea- 
land boats are licensed to 
fish in Fin s waters. ° 














PHILIPPINES 


MARCOS SEES EARLY ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 25 Feb 83 p 7 
{Article by Miguel Genovea] 


[Text] President Marcos expressed confidence yesterday that the economy 
will recover this year. He urged all sectors to prepare for it. 


Speaking at the turnover and inauguration of the $4.5-million Petrolab 
(Petrological, Minerallogical and Geo-Chronological Services Laboratory) 

on North ave. in Diliman, Quezon City, the President cited what he said were 
Signs of economic recovery. 


"I notice that even the most pessimistic of the economists are predicting 
that this year will be a good year,” he said. 





With only two months into the year, the President said, the first signs of 
economic recovery, “faint perhaps but real nevertheless,” can already be 


seen. 


However, although economic prospects are forecast to improve, "we should work 
for it,” he said. 


For a developing nation like the Philippines, "the principal task now is to 
prepare our economy for any eventual worldwide rebound in order that we may 
take full advantage of any increased demgnd for our products in the inter- 
national market," the President said. 


To meet any increase in demands when the worldwide recession is over, the 
President urged the mining industry to expand to full capacity and to inten- 
sify exploration, development and research activities. 


The President said that while some mining companies may merely revert to 
their former production schedules, others should opt for expansior of full 
capacity utilization. 


"It is in this atmosphere of rising oppertunities and optimism that I see 
the practical relevance and the crucial role of this Petrolab,” the Presi- 
dent said. "This Petrolab comes at a very critical and crucial time--the 
turning point of economic developments." 


y 
4 











The President mentioned the gradual increase in the price of copper in 
recent months as one sign of recovery. 


He said copper is traded at 74 US cents a pound in the international market 
compared to 60 cents in July before the rising trend. 


The President also cited gold which now sells for $500 an ounce compared to 
$311 an ounce eight months ago. The prices of silver, nickel, lead and 
zinc and other metals are expected to follow, depending on the economic 
conditions worldwide, the President added. 


The Petrolab was put up by the Japanese government as a grant to the 
Philippines after the state visit of the President to Japan in 1977. 


Present during the turnover ceremonies were Ambassador Yoshio Okawa, 
Natural Resources Minister Teodoro Pena and officials of the Japanese 
International Cooperation Agency, Kumagai Gumi Corporation and the 
Yokogawa architects and engineers. 
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PHILIPPINES 


VIRATA LIKELY SUCCESSOR TO MARCOS 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 22 Feb 83 pp l, 6 


([Text] President Marcos said yesterday that Prime Minister Cesar Virata 
could be elected president ana is the most likely person to succeed him as 
“father figure,” the Associated Press reported. 


Marcos said the military and his Cabinet, which includes the First Lady, 
Imelda R. Marcos, have agreec to support whoever is prime minister if Mr. 
Marcos dies or is disabled before his term ends in 1987. It was the first 
time Mr. Marcos has said the prime minister would be his likely successor, 
the AP said after an interview with the President. 


Mr. Marcos said others, including Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile and 
Labor Minister Blas Ople would like to be prime minister, but he said they 
would raily behind Virata in the event anything happens to him. 


The President indicated the prime ministership wight still be rotated among 
those or others, but added, as right now you have Cesar Virata." [as pub- 


lished ] 
"All the others have agreed to help him," Mr. Marcos said. 


Asked if Virata, who is also finance minister and not known to have a 
significant political following, could win an election, Mr. Marcos said, as 
you know better. He can win an election,” should the President resign, 

die or become disabled, the Constitution turns the presidency over to a 
10-member executive committee now headed by Virata. [as published] The 
committee would then be required to hold an election for president within 


a set period. 


Mr. Marcos said the First Lady, who is also human settlements minister and 
governor of Metropolitan Manila, would leave office when he does. Mrs. 
Marcos has said the same thing. 


"While many people treat her as an ambitious lady,” Mr. Marcos told the AP, 
"the truth of the matter is she's working hard because she's my wife." She 
is not the type who would want to be president.” [as published] 

















Mr. Mzrcos said a woman ;robably could be presidert of the Philippines if 
she wanted to, “but this would not be the time.” 


He said the prime minister may need Mrs. Marcos’ help, but noted that she 
once stopped a move to give her the prime minister's job. 


Virata was appointed crime minister in June 1981. 
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PHILIPPINES 


WORLD BANK BACKS COAL EXPLORATION 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 22 Feb 83 p 10 
{Article by Rosario A. Liquicia] 


[Text] PNOC Coal Corp. has been granted a Pl7-million loan by the World 
Bank for exploration projects in Mindanao and Samar, Bureau of Energy 
Develonment Director Wenceslao de la Paz disclosed yesterday. 


The loan, he said, will be used to finance the detailed exploration of the 
Lalat coal area in Western Mindanao, and a preliminary exploration survey 
in Eastern Mindanao and Samar. 


The exploration work in Samar and Eastern Mindanao will upgrade the data 
base to provide the basis for more detailed exploration not only by PNOC 
Coal Corp., but by interested private companies as well, De la Paz further 


said. 


De la Paz also said that as of end-1982, the BED estimated total Philippine 
coal potential at 1.7 billion metric tons. Of this potential, he added, 
265 million metric tons have been proven by detailed exploration. 


Of the proven reserve, 178 million metric tons are estimated to be mineable. 


Total production last year, De la Paz reported was 557,983 metric tons, 
which he describes as "very modest" by world standards, but so far the 
highest production level in the local mining history. 


The actual production capability, De la Pax explained, was almost one 
million tons last year but as in previous years, he added, producers had to 
limit production to the local demand level. 


Private-owned mines, most of which are located in Cebu, contributed 74 per- 
cent of the total coal production last year, and the balance was supplied 
by government through PNOC Coal Corp. and Malagas Coal Corp. in Zamboanga. 


Local coal production is primarily used by cement plants and power plants 
as final. The balance is used by industrial companies. 


Among those which use coal for power generation are the National Power Corp. 


for its Cebu plants; Atlas Mining, Universal Cement, the Visayan Electric 
Co. and Ludo and Luym Corp., a coconut oil mill also in Cebu. 
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PHILIPPINES 


COLUMNIST SEES PROBLEMS FOR NP COALITION 
Cebu City VISAYAN HERALD in English 15 Feb 83 p 4 


{Article by Danny M. Gonzales] 


[Text] As most of us already know, next to the KBL the NP will be accredited. 
Which means it will enjoy some privileges. Or advantages over the other 
parties that do not enjoy the blessings of the powers-that-be. So, the NP-- 
next to the KBL--will automatically become an attractive party. Especially 
to the political opportunist. And knowing this, former Senator Jose Roy, 

the party chief, has announced in advance that his party, suddenly resur- 
rected by virtue of the accreditation right it will now enjoy, will be 
willing to accept other opposition groups or parties. 


Merger, Not Coalition 


However, Mr Roy has imposed a big IF. He would allow such a political 
alliance if it's going to be a merger--not a coalition. In other words, 
any opposition party that wants to avail itself of the NP accreditation 
privileges must scuttle itself as a party and make it members automatically 


new sonverts of the NP. [as published] 


Difficult to Swallow 


For the opposition political parties that have principles and ideologies to 
stand for, the Roy proposal would be difficult to swallow. For merging 

with the NP would mean doing away with their principles and ideologies and 
embracing all that the NP stands for. In other words, in exchange for the 
political carrot called accreditation, the other parties must now forget 
principles and ideologies and go for political convenience by allowing them- 
selves to be swallowed by a newly-revived political party made beautiful 


by the label "accredited." 


Token Opposition Party 


Of course, at the moment the NP is viewed by many as nothing more than a 
token opposition party. It will suffer in point of lack of credibility. 
However, its main attraction is its being an accredited party like the KBL. 
The dormant Nacionalistas will suddenly become active. For here comes 











another chance for them to be back in power. For given almost identical 
prerogatives as the ruling party, the KBL, the NP could well be a convenient 
vehicle to get into the power circle. And who cares about credibility? 

The important thing, as enunciated by President Marcos himself, is victory. 


Mad Scramble 


Thus, there will be a mad scramble among political opportunists, true- 
blooded NPs or otherwise, to secure an NP tag. Even some opposition groups, 
hungry for power for so many years, will manipulate so as to ride the NP 
wagon. For them, the reemergence of the NP in the political scene is like 

a shower after years of dry political season. These traditional politicians 
will seize the opportunity. And the line will be long. 


Hard Liners 


However, the NP will reckon with the hard liners among the opposition forces. 
For they will shun even a mere coalition with the NP. And in doing so, they 

will relentlessly pursue a campaign to discredit the NP as nothing more than 

the twin brother of the KBL. A token opposition. Therefore, one that cannot 
really offer an altermative. At any rate, the sudden recharging of the NP 

as a political party is a big development in Philippine politics. Let's 

see what kind of role it will play in the ever puzzling political "zarsuela" 

the Marcos regime has evolved. Is there a possibility that as a Marcos tool 

the NP could boomerang? 
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PHILIPPINES 


MINDANAO LEADERS BRIEFED ON NPA 
Manila BULLETIN TODAY in English 21 Feb 83 pp 1, 12 


[Article by Roy C. Sinfuego] 


[Text] Cotabato City, Feb. 20--Communist guerrillas are bent on estab- 
lishing strongholds in Central Mindanao, particularly the provinces bor- 
dering Davao, Brig, Gen. Jose P. Magno, Jr., Constabulary regional chief, 
disclosed. 


Briefing members of the legislative assemblies of Western and Central 
Mindanao on the peace and order situation in the regions, Magno identified 
the Arakan valley in North Cotabato as a prime target of the New People's 


Army (NPA). 


He said the fertile valley of 83,000 hectares is one of the remote areas of 
Central Mindanao and the most threatened by the NPAs in the region. 


Magno said the dissidents are active in the towns of Magpet, Kidapawan, 
and nearby towns in North Cotabato. 


Assessing the present counter-insurgency drive in Davao, the PC official 
said the NPAs may be pushed to the jungles of the bordering provinces. 


Already, NPA ambuscades, plundering of remote municipalities, and liquida- 
tion of government officials, including barangay officials and civilians, 


have been reported in these areas, Magno said. 


He, however, observed that the dissidents’ attacks over the past few weeks 
were concentrated in Eastern and Northern Mindanao. 


Magno assured the regional officials that the NPA offensives against remote 
and small military units are "isolated" cases. 


He admitted that the threat posed by the NPA and Muslim rebels cannot be 
eradicated through military action. 


Efforts should be cirected towards removing the roots of the problem, which 
are poverty, injustice, and military abuses, he said. 
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PHILIPPINES 


ARMED FORCES ANNOUNCES REGIONAL COMMAND CHANGES 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 22 Feb 83 pp l, 6 


[Article by Mel Parale] 


[Text] The armed forces started yesterday the first major revamp this year 
of the regional commands. 


The biggest changes in commands affected: 


-The Northcom, the largest military zonal command covering 20 provinces in 
Northern and Central Luzon. 


.The Region 9 command covering five provinces in the South tagged as 
"critical." 


.The PC brigade command which is in charge of combat training for constabu- 
lary battalions throughout the country. 


In General Order No. 148, Gen. Fabian C. Ver, AFP chief of staff, ordered 
the relief of Maj. Gen. Romeo G. Gatan as Northcom commander. He was 
replaced by Brig. Gen. Alexander L. Felix, AFP civil relations service 


commander. 


Gatan's retirement was announced last December by President Marcos but he 
was allowed to stay in his post pending the selection of his replacement. 


Gatan was promoted to two-star general a few days before his retirement was 
announced. 


He was in the limelight recently when troopers under his command killed 
rebel priest Fr. Zacarias Agatep in a shootout two days after a reward of 
P130,000 was announced for Agatep's capture. 


Felix, a veteran combat commander and head of at least six other major 
units in the armed forces, was directed to proceed to Hagan, Isabela, 
today for the Northcom command turnover. 


In another directive, General Ver ordered the relief of Brig. Gen. Cirilo 
Bueno as Region 9 commander covering the provinces of Sulu, Tawitawi, 
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Basilan and the Zamboanga peninsula. He was replaced by Brig. Gen. 
Edgardo Alfabeto, PC brigade commander stationed at Camp Bagong Diwa in 


Bicutan, Tagig, Metro Manila. 


PC Col. Victor Natividad, AFP provost marshal and chief of staff of the 
Presidential Security Command, took Alfabeto's post as PC brigade commander. 


The PC brigade has 10 battalions and is in charge of the combat training of 
constabulary forces assigned in rebel-infested areas in Bicol, Mindanao, 


the Visayas and other areas. 


The battalions were required to undertake retraining programs to make their 
troopers fully understand the exact meaning of "Oplan Katatagan." 


Operation Katatagan is a new counter-insurgency program by the armed forces 
intended to win the minds and hearts of the people. 


Bueno had handled the PC Region 9 command for more than 10 years and his 
term had been extended many times. He was due for retirement next month. 


More big changes in military commands are expected with the scheduled 
retirement of more generals next month. 


Military analysts said Felix is taking over the Northcom command with a host 
of insurgency problems staring in its face. 


Apart from being commander of the AFP civil relations services, Felix is 
also head of the AFP commissary service, secretary general of the 
AFP-KKK programs, chief directorial staff of the command for detainee 
affairs, and vice chairman of the Pilgrimage Authority. 


Sources said some top leaders of the Communist Party of the Philippines, 
led by Rodolfo Salas, Rafael Baylosis and NPA commander Juanito Rivera, 
were hiding in Northern Luzon. 


The same sources disclosed that the CPP central committee had been estab- 
lished somewhere in Northern Luzon. 


The names of other generals to be retired next month are not immediately 
available. 
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PHILIPPINES 


PASTORAL LETTER OPPOSES VIOLENCE 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 20 Feb 83 pp l, 7 


[Text] The country's Catholic hierarchy has rejected the use of violence to 
gain reforms and condemmed the use of Church funds and the manipulation of 
Church programs for political purposes of ideological groups. 


In a joint pastoral letter issued by the Catholic Bishops Conference of the 
Philippines to be read in churches today, the Church also disowned priests, 
religious and lay workers who have taken up arms against the government or 
otherwise engaged in other criminal acts. 


The letter also spoke out against injustice, economic corruption, poverty, 
maltreatment of persons under detention and advocated legitimate dissent. 


Titled "A Dialogue for Peace," the letter condemed "the increasing use of 
arms and violence, both by forces on the right and on the left, in the pur- 
suit of their ends of power; and closer to home, the use of Church funds, 
the manipulation of Church programs, for the political purposes of ide- 
ological groups." 


The letter addressed itself not only to the faithful and to public adminis- 
trators but also to members of the clergy particularly those who might have 
been enticed by alien ideologies. 


"We must not allow ourselves to any color that, in theory and practice, 
deny the Transcendent any place in human living, and subordinate human 
freedom and dignity to their all-consuming drive for power," it said. 


The bishops noted that over the past six months, a number of priests, 
sisters and lay workers have been arrested or placed on the wanted list 
on charges of rebellion and subversion. 


"We have in the recent past rejected violence as an effective human and 
Christian solution to the problem of communities and nations. We still 


do," they said. 


"Criminal acts can in no way be justified as the way to liberation. If 
these priests, religious and lay workers are guilty of these and similar 
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criminal acts of which they are accused, let them suffer the consequences 
of their acts. We do not exempt them from ordinary demands of law simply 
because they work for the Church," according to the pastoral letter. 


The bishops spoke on the arrest and detention of priests, religious and 
Church workers engaged in social action programs and on the deeper issues 
that undergird the action of the military against the Church. While making 
no judgement whether the Church people are indeed guilty or innocent of the 
charges against them, the bishops said that they be not exempted from the 
ordinary demands of law merely because they work for the Church. The 
bishops, moreover, asked for the full observance of, and adherence to, 

due process, that their civil and human rights be respected at all times, 
that the present legal definition of "subversion" be immediately reviewed. 


The bishops called on government officials and the military to seek out, in 
all possible objectivity, the root causes of the social disturbances of 
our time and apply genuine remedies to ther. 
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PHILIPPINES 


SOLON ANSWERS CHURCH CRITICISM 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 20 Feb 83 pp l, 7 


[Text] Assemblyman Jeremias Montemayor charged yesterday that widespread 
poverty in the Philippines is caused mainly by the people's "defective 
moral-religious orientation and formation" as Catholic bishops were set to 
issue a hard-hitting pastoral letter. 





Montemayor, an official government spokesman on religious affairs, issued a 
statement in anticipation of the nationwide reading of the Catholic Bishops 
Conference of the Philippines message to the Filipino people in today's 
masses. 


Titled "A Dialogue for Peace," the bishops' pastoral criticizes the govern- 
ment of President Marcos for social structures that it says prevent the 
elimination of poverty. 


While defending the Marcos government from the CBCP's attacks, Montemayor 
challenged the Church to break up its extensive landholdings through 
agrarian and urban land reform. 


He added that the bishops should discuss with the government how to end the 
"oppression" of employes in Church and Church-administered institutions 
like schools, hospitals, convents and seminaries. 


"The poor have actually grown tired of protestations of love for them from 
various quarters. What they want now is action,’ said Montemayor, a former 
member of the Vatican Commission on the Laity. 


Montemayor said the bishops should take up with the government how "rene- 
gade priests and sisters could be investigated, punished, disciplined or 
re-evangelized by their religious superiors and the Church community.” 


The assemblyman urged the CBCP to heed the President's call last week for 


Church participation in government socio-economic projects, saying that 
the pastoral's theme of dialogue “augurs well for an even more dynamicc 


(Church-State) relationship." 


The full text of Montemayor's statement fvullows: 
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The joint pastoral letter of the Catholic Bishops of the Philippines entitled 
"A Dialogue for Peace” augurs well for an even more dynamic relationship 
between the Church and the State in the Philippines. For in said letter, 

the bishops invite government officials and the military to dialogue and 
cooperate with them in the following words: "In the interest of peace and 
justice, of true prosperity, let us work together for fuli. human develop- 
ment...’ and at the same time the bishops express frankly and forcefully 

what they believe to be the moral shortcoming of Philippine society and 


the Philippine government. 
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PHILIPPINES 


DISSENT PERSISTS IN PHILIPPINES 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 20 Feb 83 pp l, 7 


[Text] Dissent thrives in the Philippines today in different forms and in 
different forums. It has been the perennial claim of opponents of the 
government, since martial law days, that there is suppression of dissent in 
the country, and that too often legitimate dissent is interpreted by the 
government as treason or subversion. In turn the government has repeatedly 
stated that it fully subscribes and promotes freedom of thought and opinion, 
and it tries in its own way to document the evidence in support of that 


policy. 


The years that have passed since the lifting of martial law have not pro- 
duced any sort of common ground by which both sides can see the situation 
for what it is. If at all, the government critics have become more 
hysterial in their perception of all sorts of barriers to free expression. 
The circumstances of a government that must continue to meet the threats of 
rebellion and insurgency within the country--and does so accordingly-- 
abets perhaps the climate of confusion and misunderstanding of the whole 


issue. 


The issue is easily resolved and unravelled by the evidence--in both policy 
and fact. 


In examining the climate of opinion, it is in itself widened of vigor and 
health that there is so much divergence of opinion, and so much that finds 
expression in the formal organs of opinion as well as in the organizations 
and associations of citizens all over the land. 


Within the government, however dominant the majority party may be, there is 
in the Batasang Pambansa a forum for the most passionate advocacy of con- 


trary policies and opinions. 


Within the press, no matter what is said of how less free-wheeling it is 
today than it used to be, there continues to thrive the spirit of debate 
and criticism, which has helped in some way the shaping of policies and 
programs beneficial to the nation. 


The thorny points have always arisen whenever there have been instances of 
dissent or free expression going beyond the bounds of legitimacy into the 
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realm of open agitation for the overthrow of government, and of malignant 
abuse of men in government as a means to embarrass the national leadership. 


From time to time this has happened--in the press as well as in the move- 
ments of citizens to associate and act for a cause and when government has 
acted to invoke the law, there has been much hue and cry of the irreparable 
injury done to the principle of freedom. Yet as one political scientist has 
said, we should never imagine that "democracy is required to commit 
suicide."’ Dissent must have its limits, if only because freedom needs 
authority to protect and ensure it. 


In much that has happened in the country during the last 10 years, there has 
appeared a greater appreciation of the difficult but necessary balance 
between the claims of freedom and authority. And the Philippine press has 
been one setting of such reform. But there remains nonetheless some who 
apparently believe that freedom can only be exercised in open defiance of 
authority, and never in support of it. 


Intolerance of dissent is certainly not a policy or a fact in the country. 
But it would seem that the high degree of consensus in support of the govern- 
ment today, in marked contrast to the limited voices of the opposition, 
leads to the easy but false impression that dissent is suppressed. It may 
be observed that there are papers that openly support the government today, 
but this does not believe the fact that there are others that just as 

openly criticize the government. 


Dissent is the mirror image of another fundamental principle in a free 
society--consensus. A free society has need of both: a consensus of 
purpose and direction that will enable it to achieve its objectives, and 
enough room for dissent and criticism, so that it does not lose its way. 


CSO: 4200/397 
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PHILIPPINES 


CHURCH-ST4TE DIALOGUE BEGINS 21 FEBRUARY 


Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 21 Feb 83 pp l, 2 


[Text] The Cabinet dialogue with representatives of various religious, 
civic and professional groups will start today at the Population Commission 
in Bicutan, Taguig. 


The dialogue will be conducted in line with the directive of President 
Marcos to draw up socio-economic programs that would involve all segments 
of society. 


These segments include the Church and the laity, irrespective of their 
creed, and every level of the barangay from the smallest towm to the big- 
gest city. 


In Manila, meanwhile, priests saying Sunday Mass dispensed with the reading 
of the four-page pastoral letter of the Catholic Bishops Conference of the 
Philippines. They skipped the reading on instructions of Jaime Cardinal Sin, 
Archbishop of Manila. But copies were distributed to church-goers. 


Social Services Minister Sylvia Montes will kick off the dialogue to be 
attended by more than 50 participants from various groups. 


Montes said the dialogue will emphasize community-based services for family 
planning and family welfare. 


In an earlier directive of Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile, the Presi- 
dent said the government needs the spiritual guidance of religious leaders 
and that their moral example will be a great help to lessen the economic 
and social burdens arising out of the depressed areas. 


The President said he would submit the Cabinet's plans for the participation 
of the clergy for finalization during his coming meeting with all religious 
leaders at Malacanang. 


Montes said the initial dialogue will stress "developmental and integrative 
approaches" so that "we can very clearly follow the directions within our 


five-year plan of action.” 
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The meeting will help the government formulate projects with the close 
cooperation of different groups. 


Montes said she will discuss the results of today's meeting when she attends 
the March 11-12 meeting of the Catholic Bishops Conference of the Philippines. 


Information Minister Gregorio S. Cendana meanwhile, said development priority 
in the Philippines since late 1972 has turned toward small towns and villages 
where 67 percent of the 50 million Filipinos live. 


Cendana said structural reforms and good management have enabled the Gross 
National Products (CP) to increase at well above the average for developing 
countries in a time of world crisis. 


In the process, he said, new money for imaginative programs in social devel- 
opment has been nade available. Public investment has increased from 2 per- 
cent of GNP in 1973 to 6 percent in 1980. 


This has given rise to the significant decline in death rates, the growth of 
better-nourished children and better longevity for the average Filipino to 
outlive their grandparents at an average of 12.5 years, Cendana said. 


Most Roman Catholic Churches in Manila followed yesterday the instructions 
of Jaime Cardinal Sin to skip the reading during Masses of the just-released 


pastoral letter. 


The pastoral was intended as a plain guide to the Philippines’ "deep con- 
flicts" mostly "political in nature." 


A parish priest told Agence France Presse the reading was dispensed with 
"on instructions of Cardinal Sin because the letter is too long." 


The pastoral letter calls for reforms. Titled "A Dialogue for Peace," the 
letter makes clear that the church will wage a non-violent crusade on the 
“conflictive issues that today threaten to ruin us as a people.” 


No immediate reaction on the pastoral letter was available from s¥vernment 
officials. Some churchgoers commented: "It is good,” "I don't know, I 
haven't read it vet," "I understand it is about subversion." 


A random sampling by AFP showed that the pastoral was read only in a few 
churches during the early Masses. 


In other instances, copies of the pastoral were just distributed. 


The richer parishes had thousands of copies of the pastoral ready for dis- 
tribution to churchgoers on Sunday morning Masses which usualiy run from 


4 a.m. till noon. 


The smaller parishes had as few as 300 copies for distribution to lay leaders 
who were expected to share the letters at parish organizations meetings. 
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Main issues named in the pastoral letter are those on poverty and develop- 
ment, torture and murder allegedly committed by government men, a clear 
definition of subversion, legitimate dissent, corruption, increasing 
militarization, and media suppression. 
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PHILIPPINES 


EDITORIAL: NO QUARREL BETWEEN CHURCH, STATE 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 22 Feb 83 p 4 


[Text] Among the interpretations given to the pastoral letter of the 
Catholic Bishops Conference of the Philippines, one thing should stand out 
clearly. The document was not a declaration of hostility against the 
government. Rather, it was, in the very words of the bishops themselves, 


a "dialogue for peace." 


Contrary to the conclusion of some ill-wishers and advocates of radicalism, 
the pastoral letter was not an indictment of the government coming from an 
enemy. It was an advice from a friend who is very much concerned with the 
national effort in curing the diseases that are ailing the nation. 





It was unfortunate that the foreign press and the radical detractors of the 
Philippine government immediately concluded that the Catholic bishops 
assailed the Philippine government and President Marcos. As the foreign 
newsmen and radical opposition leaders saw it, the Catholic bishops "accused 
the government of President Ferdinand E. Marcos of repression and warned 

it against torturing and killing of political opponents." 


If one were to review most of the stories printed in the US, and Western 
media about the Philippines, he would be led to conclude that a campaign 

is being conducted to downgrade and destroy the Philippines and the 
Filipinos. Almost all the news stories were slanted to project a nation 

in agony and disunity. Everyone of us and every foreign businessman in the 
Philippines know that this is farthest from the truth. 


The critics of the Philippine government should note that President Marcos 
has taken cognizance of the pastoral letter by inviting Church leaders 

anew to a more vigorous dialogue and participation in the common effort to 
uplift the socio-economic conditions of the people. The Cabinet, under 
instructions from the President, is drawing up programs in which all sectors 
of society, including the religious groups and laity, can participate. 


This invitation was first made by the President about a week before the 
pastoral letter was issued by the Catholic bishops. 


President Marcos has been a leader of the people for almost 40 years now, and 
he knows very much the value of a continuing dialogue with the people. 
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To those who wish to see a Philippines in violent disunity and turmoil, they 
better go elsewhere to peddle their intrigues and divisive ideas. They 
should not give adverse meanings to the pastoral letter. 


There is no quarrel between the government and the Catholic Church. The 
government is not an adversary of the Church and vice versa. The reforms 
being sought by the Catholic bishops as cited in the pastoral letter are 
the same goals of the government. All programs and efforts of the govern- 
ment are geared towards the development of the country and people. 


The Catholic bishops have rejected violence as an instrument for reforms. 
They are against those who use Church funds and manipulate Church programs 
for political purposes. They have disavowed priests and religious and lay 
workers who take up arms against the government or engage in criminal acts. 
They have firmly declared that they will not allow themselves to be used by 
those whose political ideology denies the existence of God. 


CSO: 4200/397 
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PHILIPPINES 


WANTED PRIEST REFUSES INVITATION 
Manila BULLETIN TODAY in English 21 Feb 83 pp 1, 12 


[Article by Isidro M. Roman] 


[Text] Wanted priest Fr. Conrado M. Balweg has turned down the invitation 
of military authorities for a peaceful dialogue. 


Briz. Gen. Victorino T. Azada, PC-INP commander in northern Luzon, had 
written Father Balweg several times, asking him to come down from his 
mountain hideout. The latest letter was also signed by Rev. Federico G. 
Limon, archbishop of the Lingayen-Dagupan diocese and chairman of the 
regional peace and order council. 


In his reply, Balweg said: "Thank you very much for your invitation to 
peace. With the masses and comrades, I always feel at peace with myself 
and that true peace will come down from the mountains. So definitely 
it's still come and get me if you can." 


The rebel priest added: 


“Yes I am now with the NPA and the masses as I have chosen to be several 
years ago. Since we are still brothers in Christ, you are only making more 
rebels out of priests and nuns in the process of your witch-hunting and 
military crackdown on the religious." 


In an exclusive interview, Azada said despite the sarcasm with which Father 
Balweg has reacted to his offer for a peace talk, "the invitation still 


stands." 


"A heart-to-heart talk is a more honorable recourse than assuming a posture 
of defiance which may only lead to more animosities and even bloodshed," 


Azada said. 


The PC said the rebel priest is one of the leaders in the Central Front 
committee of the Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP) and its military 
arm, the New People’s Army (NPA) in Northern Luzon. 


The military has raised to #®200,000 the reward for the capture of Balweg, 
dead or alive. Of the #®200,000 reward, #130,000 will come from the Ministry 
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of National Defense, ®40,000 from concemed citizens of Northern Luzon, and 
#30,000 from the PC-INP. 


It was learned that three of Balweg's four brothers are also members of the 
CPP-NPA in Kalinga-Apayao and Abra provinces. 


Among the crimes attributed to Father Balweg were that he led terrorists 
in maintaining marijuana plantations whose harvests were traded with fire- 
arms and ammunitions; helped lead terrorists in the ambush-killing of five 
members of the 44th Infantry battalion of the Philippine Army on Feb. 27, 
1980, in barangay Bangad, Tinglayan, Kalinga-Apayao; incited ethnic groups 
in Northern Luzon to oppose government development projects such as the 
Chico river project in Kalinga-Apayao; took part in the disarming of 
policemen in Sallapandan, Abra, on Feb. 1. 1981; and transported 50 Russian- 
made AK-50 and AK 47 rifles from Mt. Province to Abra in October, 1981. 


The other day, thousands of leaflets were air-dropped in some Northern 
Luzon mountains. 


Written in English, the leaflets detailed the alleged crimes of Balweg. 
Col. Valerio Bembo, chief of the PC civil-military command, said more leaf- 
lets will be printed in Itneg, native dialect of the rebel priest. 


Father Balweg uses the aliases "Kumander Primo," "Ka Dado," "Conde," and 
"Gabi." Balweg is 38, stands 5'4", weighs 120 pounds, and has a fair 


complexion. 
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PHILIPPINES 


NORTHERN COMMAND COMMANDER DISCUSSES REBEL PRIESTS 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 25 Feb 83 p 7 


[Text] The newly-appointed commander of the Northern Command said yesterday 
the P200,000-reward offered for the capture of rebel priest Fr. Conrado M. 
Balweg should be withdrawn and the money used instead for rural development 


projects. 


Brig. Gen. Alexander L. Felix described the offering of the reward as "ill- 
advised" and expressed belief that Balweg could still be won over to the 
government side "when thoroughly enlightened." 


He said the reward only "glorifies rebel priests." 


Balweg, who went underground two years ago and was accused of at least 1l 
crimes against national security, was last reported operating in the moun- 
tain ranges of Kalinga-Apayao. 


The provinces where Balweg was reported maintaining hideouts fall under 
Felix’ new zonal jurisdiction. 


The Northcom chief, who is also AFP civil relations services commander, 
rejected suggestions that a shoot-to-kill order be issued against Balweg. 
He said "this goes against the policy of reconcilation enunciated by Presi- 


dent Marcos.” 


Another rebel priest, Fr. Zacarias Agatep, was killed last year by troopers 
under Maj. Gen. Romeo Gatan, the former Northcom commander. 


The killing took place two days after a P130,000-reward was offered for 
Agatep's capture. 


While Felix was explaining his reasons for opposing the giving of reward 
for Balweg's head, PC and police in the Ilocos region started distributing 


posters announcing the reward. 


Printed on the posters are two photos of the wanted rebel priests, the first 
when he was newly ordained, and the other as a guerilla fighter in combat 
uniform and armed with an armalite rifle and other battle gears. [as 


pub lished] 
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PHILIPPINES 


STRONGLY WORDED PASTORAL LETTER RELEASED 
Cebu City VISAYAN HERALD in English 18 Feb 83 pp l, 2 


[Text] The Philippine Catholic hierarchy will fire off a strong-worded 
pastoral letter on Sunday calling on the country's poor to stand for their 
"God-given rights" and on the government to reform lest the widening church- 
government rift "ruin us as a people." 


The eight-page pastoral, which will be read in all church pulpits in this 
mainly Roman Catholic country, clearly commits the church to the principles 
of legitimate dissent, press freedom, and support of the poor when their 
rights “are violated by the powerful." 


While reiterating the church's rejection of violence as a solution "to 
the problem of communities and nations," the pastoral also makes clear 
that rebel priests and nuns guilty of criminal acts should "suffer the 


consequences of their acts." 


The pastoral blames poverty on the government whose economic programs, it 
says, "favored" multinationals" needs “over those of the people." [as 
published] The pastoral also hits hard at “economic corruption” because 
such corruption “not only deprives the poor of benefits due them but also 
heightens their already much battered sense of justice." (AFP) 
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PHILIPPINES 


EDITORIAL SUPPORTS BISHOPS 
Cebu City VISAYAN HERALD in English 22 Feb 83 p 4 


[Text] The Catholic Bishops of the Philippines has called on the people 

to engage in the gigantic task of perfecting the society which cannot 

stand and succeed without the cooperation of its members even as it renewed 
its commitment at the service of the people in the strong faith that out 

of darkness, the people will light a candle to guide them to the road of 
peace. [as published] 


The church position which also rejected violence as an instrument to gain 
reforms was spelled out in a pastoral letter read in all churches in the 


country yesterday. 





It spoke out against excesses in the implementation of government policies 
and programs which, as we know as well as you do, have opened the gates to 
rampant graft and corruption, injustices, maltreatment of prisoners under 

detention, and illegal arrests. 


The Catholic hierarchy which also deplored the heavy reliance in multi- 
nationals to shore up dollar earnings took this position to remove the air 
of distrust between the church and the government. 


We hope the pastoral letter will galvanize the government sector into action 
in order to restore the credibility of the government which is often described 
as leading towards false vision of reality. 


Having identified the problems, the church and government leaders will know 
what has to be done and can come up with solutions to bridge the widening 
gap between the haves and have-nots in the search for peace. 


CSO: 4200/399 
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PHILIPPINES 


PUBLISHER SUPPORTS BISHOP'S ATTACK ON EXCESSES 
Cebu City VISAYAN HERALD in English 22 Feb 83 p 4 


[Article by Al Alinsug] 


[Text] The Pastoral Letter read in all churches in the country in yester- 
day's masses was clear: the pastoral letter recognizes that today "we 
live in deep conflicts, in all too glaring absence of peace," which threatens 


to ruin us as a people. 


The Church acknowledges its "difficulties with government," and thus speaks 
its mind out to the people. The Church protests against arrests and deten- 
tions without due process, against violations of human and civil rights, 
against "torture or maltreatment while under detention." 


The Pastoral Letter also calls attention to the issues of poverty and 
development, the issue of dissent, against multinationals, the overempha- 
sis on tourism, lavish film festivals, against official corruption, and 
against increasing militarization, the "torture and murder of citizens,” 
the silencing of people, the suppression of media (merely because they 
speak the truth of our national situation), the increasing use of arms and 
violence, (both by forces on the right and on the left), the use of Church 
funds, the manipulation of Church programs, for the political purposes of 
ideological groups." [as published] 


These are the elements of the Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Bishop's 
Conference of the Philippines dated Feb. 20, 1983. 


The Pastoral Letter is a substantial enumeration of excesses of the present 
regime that the Church has declared it is uncompromisingly and unequivocally 
against. It is a war against these excesses. 


If the Church has come out openly against these excesses committed in the 
present regime, it is because it wants the administration of Pres. Marcos 
to correct them, so that this nation will not go to national ruin. 


If it is a strongly worded pastoral and the intention is clear: it wants to 
jerk the present powerholders and shake the administration that it has failed 
miserably in its ways of "alleviating" the present condition of the people. 
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There were dialogues, in the past, but they were failures because the govern- 
Hence, the Pastoral Letter which openly stated 


its position, copies were distributed to the people and priests read them 


ment insisted on its ways. 


in pulpits in all masses in the country. This is an open declaration that 
the Cathelic Church means business: the excesses of the present regime 
must stop even as it is to be fought peacefully so that peace in our nation 


can be attained. No less than all members of the faithful must be informed 


and made to participate. 
That is precisely what the pastoral letter is for. It is a peaceful initia- 
tive, to keep the nation intact in peace; but it is a strong stand, a war 


against excesses. The nation must be awakened to fight against the excesses 


and the injustices. 
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PHILIPPINES 


CAMPUS ACTIVISM BEING WATCHED 
Manila BULLETIN TODAY in English 25 Feb 83 ppl, 1l 


[Text] Law enforcers tightened their watch yesterday on what they called a 
resurgence of activism with the onset of the graduation season in university 
and college campuses in Metro Manila and elsewhere in the country. 


Reports received at the Ministry of Education, Culture, and Sports (MECS) 
said at least three youth organizations have started organizing. 


MECS officials said one of the organizations is under suspicion by the 
military as being infiltrated by the New People's Army. 


The Philippine Association of Colleges and Universities will hold a general 
quarterly meeting tomorrow to discuss law enforcement, security and 

related problems at the Casino Espanol de Manila on T. M. Kalaw st., 
Ermita. 


Dr. Amado Dizon, PACU executive vice president, said some 100 heads of the 
nation’s biggest schools will discuss campus security with Assemblyman 
Teodulo F. Natividad, an expert in law enforcement and public order. 


Reports at the MECS main office in Arroceros showed activists were planning 
demonstrations and other disruptive moves in the coming weeks. 


These were to be timed with graduation rites, reports said. 
Among issues raised by students were a regulation allowing police, military, 


and intelligence operatives to break into the campus in pursuit of criminals 
or subversives or in the event of inability of school authorities to main- 


tain peace and order. 
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PHILIPPINES 


WORLD BANK LOAN APPROVED 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 20 Feb 83 p 10 
[Article by Resty Perez] 


[Text] The government and the World Bank have concluded negotiations on 
the terms and conditions of a $300 million bank structural adjustment loan 
(SAL) to the Philippines. 


The SAL is a relatively new lending facility on the World Bank for develop- 
ing countries with balance of payments problems. 


According to Central Bank officials, the loan will have a maturity of 20 
years with a five-year grace period. 


It will carry an interest rate of 0.5 percent above the cost of WB borrow- 
ings computed every six months, or an initial rate of about 10.93 percent 
based on WB's present cost of money of about 10.43 percent. 


The Philippines will pay an annual commitment fee of 0.75 percent and a 
one-shot front-end fee of $2.25 million which will be capitalized. 


This will be the second SAL for the Ph lippines. In 1980, it obtained a 
similar loan of $200 millio. 
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PHILIPPINES 


COPPER INDUSTRY INTEGRATION NEARS 
Manila BULLETIN TODAY in English 22 Feb 83 p 13 


[Text] The Philippines will complete major steps toward an integrated 
cooper industry when the country's first smelter goes on stream this year 
and a copper fabrication plant is completed in 1984. 


Officials of the bureau of mines and geosciences say most of the country's 
production of copper concentrates, formerly exported, will now be processed 
by the smelter at Isabel in southern Leyte. 


Cathodes will then be fed into the fabrication plant for processing into 
wire bars alloys, cast products and rolling mill products. 


The smelter's capacity of 138,000 metric tons per year will eventually be 
tripled, allowing the country to process two thirds of concentrates pro- 
duction which at present are sent to smelter plants in Japan, the United 
States and Europe. 


Philippine copper production now estimated at 400,000 metric tons of 
finished copper equilvalent is expected to increase to 500,000 mt per year 
by 1985 with the smelter's expected lower production costs. 


For the past three years, some marginal copper producers had to suspend 
operations because of high production costs in foreign smelter plants. 


This will now be compensated for by expansion in tonnage capacity and new 
mines coming into production because of the smelter, officials said. 


Officials said that for the past three years, the copper industry was in 

the doldrums because of high production costs. Since 1980, copper prices 

at the London Metal Exchange was at a low 60 cents per pound and was met with 
a production cost level of 70 cents per pound. 


The plant, owned by the Philippine Associated Smelter and Refining Corp. 
(Pasar), is composed of eight major mining companies, including Atias, 
Philex, Marcopper and Lepanto and has a government equity of 15 per cent. 
PNA 
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PHILIPPINES 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER HOG EXPORTS 
Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 21 Feb 83 p 10 


[Text] The government is taking over the export of live hogs to Hongkong, 
industry sources said over the weekend. 


Future swine shipments to the crown colony, they said, will henceforti: be 
handled by the Food Terminal, Inc. (FTI) and National Food Authority (NFA). 


Officials of the two government agencies, !ed by Food Minister Jesus 
Tanchanco, flew to Hongkong last week to negotiate with buyers and study the 
mechanics of exportine hogs to the crown colony. 


A group of corporate swine growers has made an initial shipment of 500 live 
hogs to Hongkong, where the daily demand for swine is set at 9,000 heads per 


day. 


The group, known as the Swine Products Forum, has, however, scrapped future 
shipments "to give way to the government." 


Members of the group did not give any reason for their decision, but sources 
said this could have been prompted by "difficulties they encountered in 


cracking the Hongkong swine market." 


They said 99.9 percent of Hongkong's swine demand is supplied by China, 
which sells hogs at very competitive prices. 


Because of this, sources said, Forum members believed that the government 
will be in a better position to handle hog exports to the crown colony. 


Live hogs supplied by China to Hongkong are produced by backyard swine 
growers in Canton. Their costs are believed substantially lower than the 
costs of local corporate swine growers. 


The government, sources said, will export hogs raised by backyard swine 
growers to compete with China. 


The members of the Forum are Monterey Farm, Foremost Farms, Universal 
Robina Corp., General Milling Corp., Federal Agricultural Corp., RFM 
Corp., Reliance Agricultural Development Corp. and Bibiana Farms. 
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Meantime, Monterey Farms Corp., the country's largest cattle producer/breeder 
and second largest hog firm, reported that it earned net profits last year 
of P9.18 million, or more than thrice its P2.72 million income in 1981. 


Sales by the company rose to P229 million from P153 million in 1981. 
Monterey produces cattle and swine for meat and for breeding. It also 
operates a pilot dairy--composed of 28 milking cows--in Batangas which turns 


out over eight liters of milk daily. 


The company is now testing the export market for live hogs. It made a trial 
shipment of 200 heads to Hongkong recently. 
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PHILIPPINES 


CENTRAL VISAYAN LAND DISTRIBUTION 


Manila BULLETIN TODAY in English 21 Feb 83 p 9 





[Article by Cerge Remonde] 


[Text] Cebu City, Feb. 20--Natural Resources Minister Teodoro Q. Pena, 
distributed land titles, approved cadastral survey contracts, and released 
KKK loans to some 2,000 beneficiaries in Central Visayas. 


Pena said this is a manifestation of the genuine effort of the national 
leadership to uplift the lives of the people who are dependent on natural 
resources for survival. 


In a speech at the Great Han Palace here, Pena said national government has 
placed the common man in the forefront of development. 


He said he released last week #11 million of the #100-million budget for 
the Biyayang Dagat program which is intended to benefit small fishermen. 


He said various monetary aid programs have been lined up by government to 
improve the economic viability of the masses. On top of all these, he 
cited the KKK with its #1 billion outlay this year. 


Pena released 20,000 land titles to various owners in Cebu, Bohol, Negros 
Oriental, and Siquijor. 


He approved cadastral survey contracts worth #20 million for various muni- 
cipalities and cities in Central Visayas. 


He also announced the release of #10.2 million in KKK loans for various 
aquamarine and agro-forestry projects in the region. 


He awarded five stewardship contracts to occupants of timberlands, which he 
said, is symbolic of the thousands of similar contracts that will be awarded 
to beneficiaries of the forest occupancy management program (FOMP) of gov- 


ernment. 


Pena said "“kaingineros" who used to be considered enemies of the state are 
now acting as government agents for reforestation under the FOMP. 
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Under the program, occupants of timberlands belonging to government are 
given a 25-year stewardship contract making them virtual owners of the 
land they occupy. The contract is renewable for another 25 years. 
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PHILIPPINES 


NP COALITION MOVE HIT 
Cebu City VISAYAN HERALD in English 15 Feb 83 pp l, 2 


[Article by Leo D. Fabular] 


{Text} An opposition assemblyman of Central Visayas has called the latest 
move of the Nacionalista Party calling for a coalition or a merger of all 
opposition groups in the country as another "ploy of deception to fool the 
Filipino people." 


Assemblyman Valentino Legaspi of the United Democratic Opposition--Central 
Visayas (Unido-CV) told the VISAYAN HERALD in an interview yesterday that 
"it would be foolhardy for any opposition group to coalesce or merge in 

any manner with the Nationalista Party." 


Legaspi pointed out that the NP like its Visayan counterpart, the Pusyon 
Bisaya (PB), its credibility as an opposition party is way below zero. 


The Central Visayas assemblyman charged that the NP had worked hand in hand 
with President Marcos in the latter's desire to perpetuate himself to power 
by putting up their own people in a mock election for the interim Batasang 


Pambansa. 


Legaspi said in order to take undue advantage, the NP allegedly disassoci- 
ated itself with the Kilusand Bagong Lipunan (KBL) which was at that time 
still a mere umbrella organization and being without personality to gain 


any credibility. 


In the 1980 elections, Legaspi recalled, the NP with President Marcos’ 
blessings, induced certain marked opposition men to run under its banner 
in order to get the privileges of block voting. 


The NP however, the assemblyman said just like the PB blatantly and shame- 
lessly withdrew all its nominated candidates in Central Visayas. 


Through this deception, he said candidates who did not cooperate with the NP 
lost their votes as stray ballots. 








In 1981, Legaspi observed, the Roy Nacionalista, in order to salvage the 
comedy of Mr. Marcos in running as the lone candidate for the presidency, 
put up Gen. Alejo Santas as its presidential candidate in order to contest 


the re-election bid of Marcos. 


However, he said, the NP hierarchy left Santos alone in the campaign devoid 
of the party's support even in the nomination of the Citizens Election Conm- 
mittee to which the Nacionalista Party was entitled to appoint. 


Central Visayas he said is privy to the shenanigans of the appointments of 
supposedly representatives of the NP by KBL party officials. 


The Central Visayas assemblyman also said that if President Marcos is true 
to his pronounced commitment that he wants a strong opposition, he should not 
meddle into its affairs so that the opposition can grow by itself without 
having to contend with Benedict Arnolds within its fold. 
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PHILIPPINES 


STEEL PROJECT FINANCING OKAYED 
Manila BULLETIN TODAY in English 25 Feb 83 p 15 


[Article by Ray Enano] 


[Text] The first two packages of the $800 million integrated steel project 
of the National Steel Corporation (NSC) will be financed entirely by two 
bidding consortia as worked out in the contracts to be laid out by the 


Philippine government. 


Trade and Industry Minister Roberto V. Ongpin announced that an “unprece- 
dented financing" has been agreed upon between the bidding consortia and 


the government. 


The elements of the financing package committed by the bidders, Ongpin 
said, are for the consortia to finance 100 per cent of the project cost, 
including interest, during the construction period. 


He said the export credit institutions will provide a repayment period cover- 
ing 66 months plus twelve years to pay or a total of 17 years. 


"This means that for the first five years from the signing of the contract, 
National Steel Corporation will not pay a single cent to the two consortia,” 
he explained. 


He continued that interest rate payment for the Japanese yen portion will be 
at a fixed 8.7 per cent and the British sterling portion at a fixed 10 per 


cent. 


In addition, Ongpin said the British government committed a grant of 25 
million pound sterlings or roughly $40 million as part of its bid. 


The government has issued letters of intent to the bidding consortia for 
the iron-making package and the steel making package. 


The first was sent to the consortium of Marubeni, Kawasaki Heavy Industries, 
Krupp of West Germany, Kobe Steel, Ube Industries and Mitsubishi. 


The second letter, on the other hand, was issued to Davy McKee of the United 
Kingdom and Voest-Alpine of Austria. 
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Ongpin said the contracts are expected to be signed within a week or two. 


At the same time, he clarified that the issuance of the letters of intent to 
the two consortia does not necessarily mean that they have actually bagged 


the contracts. 


According to him, the consortia have to negotiate with NSC and unless an 
agreement is reached, no contract will be signed. 


Ongpin said the government found it best to introduce a "second best bidder’ 
concept so that in an event NSC failed to reach an agreement with the first 
bidders, the government can proceed and negotiate with the second party. 


The second best bidder for the iron-making package is composed of the Lurgi 
consortium and Hitachi Zosen, while for the steel-making package, Nippon 
Kokkan, Hitachi Zosen and Marubeni, came out as the second best bidders. 


Ongpin also said that by the end of March, the winning bids for the cold 
roll milling portion (third package) would be announced. 
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PHILIPPINES 


COAL SUPPLY TERMS AGREEMENT REACHED 


Manila BULLETIN TODAY in English 25 Feb 83 p 15 





[Text] A long-term coal supply contract covering five years has been laid 
out between PNOC-Coal Corporation and individual cement firms participating 
in the government's coal conversion program. 


Tomas I. Alcantara, president of the I[ligan Cement Corporation, disclosed 
yesterday that the basic terms of the contract have already been agreed 
upon between the two parties, paving the way for a continuous coal supply 


to the cement industry. 


Under a “mother contract" agreement, Alcantara said that the government 
corporation has guaranteed a continued coal supply whose quality will be 
appropriate to the designs of cement coal plants in terms of heating units. 


Moreover, the contract guarantees the price of coal which is to be pegged 
at 65 per cent of the cost of fuel oil. 


Alcantara said that with terms laid out by the government and the private 
sector, I[ligan Cement, for one, will sign a long-term coal supply within the 


next two months. 


The company has a short-term contract with the government, which supplies 
coal through Malangas Coal Corporation, another subsidiary of the Philippine 


National Oil Company. 


At the same time, the local cement industry clarified that no major problems 
have arisen as a result of the conversion of cement plants from bunker oil 


to coal. 


Wenceslao P. Trinidad, who managed the conversion program of Iligan Cement, 
said production efficiency with coal is the same as with bunker oil, and 
the projected 25 per cent savings in fuel costs are being realized. 


The energy ministry has predicted that the coal conversion program this 
year would be at a faster pace. Aside from the 12 cement firms which would 
be converting to coal this year, mining and power generation industries 
have also been mandated to switch to coal-fired plants. 








Iligan and Floro Cement, as a result of the program, have been jointly 
consuming 15,000 metric tons of coal per month. Both firms get their 
supply from Malangas Coal Corp. in Zamboanga del Sur. 
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PHILIPPINES 


BRIEFS 


IMPORTATION OF YELLOW CORN--The Philippines will be importing yellow corn 
this year because of prolonged drought in Central and Southern areas, the 
Agriculture ministry said. "We are still assessing the extent of the damage 
but reports from the Southern Mindanao island showed that about 100,000 

tons of yellow corn had been damaged," a spokesman said. [Text] [Manila 
PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 22 Feb 83 p 10] 


TRIBES GET KKK LOANS--Cotabato City, Feb. 20--Members of tribal communi- 
ties and Muslim rebel-returnees were the top loan beneficiaries of tie 
Kilusang Kabuhayan at Kaunlaran program last year in the autonomous region 
of Central Mindanao, it was reported here. Col. Celestino F. Desamito, Jr., 
KKK Region 12 action officer, said that of the 12,150 beneficiaries during 
the period, 3,657 were tribes people while 2,844 were former dissidents. 
Desamito said local landless inhabitants granted KKK loans numbered 2,487, 
followed by marginal farmers and workers, 1,271; subsistence fishermen, 

874; slumdwellers, 414; kiangineros, 559; out-of-school youth, 11; disabled 
persons, three, and others, 28. (TPR) [Text] [Manila BULLETIN TODAY in 


English 21 Feb 83 p 9] 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC SECURITY 


IMPORTANCE OF IARTY-POLITICAL WORK EMPHASIZED 
Hanoi TAP CHI QUAN DOI NHAN DAN in Vietnamese Dec 82, pp 1-6 


pArticle by Lt. Gen. Le Quang Hoa: "The Party-Political Work and the Task of 
Developing the Good Qualities and Strengthening the Discipline of Our Army”. 
LText | Our army arises from the people and fights for the people. It has no 
otner interests than those of the homeland, the people, and socialism. Since 
its foundation our army, under the wise leadership of the party has, along with 
all tne people, defeated one impetuous aggressor after another, fulfilled its 
glorious missions of liberating our people and defending the homeland, and 
written pages in the illustrious history of our people's struggle. On the occa- 
Sion of its 20th anniversary President Ho praised our army for being “loyal to 
the nation and filial toward the people,” for having "throughout its life sacri- 
ficed and struggled for the independence and freedom of the homeland and for 
socialism, fulfilled very mission, overcome all difficulties, and defested all 
enemies.” On the occasion of its 35th anniversary Le Duan, General Secretary 
of the Party Central Committee, praised it for being “a heroic army that has 
always been all-victorious and will always be all-victorious.” 


The main reason why our army has been able to overcome hardships and difficult- 
ies and win victories has been that it has had the party, the great Uncle Ho, 
and the correct lines of the party to lead it and illuminate its path. The cor- 
rect, creative political and military lines of the party, which have permeated 
tne blood and bones of the cadres and men of our army, have been transformed 
into the aspirations, sentiments, material strength, and incredible exploits 

of generation after generation of people who have taken up arms to kill the 


Thouroughly explaining the lines and transforming the lines, stands, and poli- 
sies of the party into the will and strength of the armed forces are functions 
of the party-political work. They are manifested in the specific organizational 
tasks and specific people, and in the specific actions, with implementation 
modes and measures appropriate to the different circumstances. But no matter 
what the specific historical conditions, throughly explaining the lines and 
transforming the lines, stands, and policies of the party into actions are in- 
iivisible and are always foremost missions of the party-political work in the 


~) . c «+, 
J>ps* . Army. 
7. 
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During the years of fighting the French and expelling the Japanese in order to 
1. political power, the armed organizanizations of the People’s Army had party 
organisations and political officers in the squads, platoons, companies, etc. 
Those organizations and people, by means of oral propaganda, —— Slogans, 
publications, etc., and by means of the exemplary acts of the commanders and 
political officers at tne various levels, enabled all guerrilla unit members, 
and all regular army troops, to correctly understand amd correctly implement 
the party's line of fighting the French and expelling the Japanese in order to 
Win independence and freedom for the nation. The 12 commandments and 10 pledges 
of nonor deeply and rapidly permeated the cadres and men. From the very begin- 
ning voluntary, strict discipline became the strength of the guerrilla units 
and tne revolutionary armed forces. The relationship between cadres and men 
Was very close. The relationship between the soldiers and the people was like 
that between fisn and water. The soldiers and people were united: millions of 
people acting one, under the skilled leadership of the party, arose to take 


political power and win independence ami freedom for the homeland. 





-_-~ 


During several decades of resistance war against France and tne U.S. our country 
and people nad to bear countless challenges and hardships which seemingly could 
not de overcome. But with the party's revolutionary, scientific resistance war 
line, our mation, people, and army devoted all of their will and talent to de- 
feating both the French colonialists and U.S. imperialist aggressors and to 
beginning a new era -- the era of independence, unification, and socialism on 


-—-*~ S| 
a nationwide scale 


mg those years the military missions of the armed forces were extremely 
ult. Life was very arduous and spartan. The people who carried out the 
y-political work were not very experienced. The forms and measures of the 
l work were still simple and there were few facilities and little equip- 
ut the troops nad very strong determination to fight and win and a seeth- 
it of killing the enemy to save the nation and achieve merit. The fine 
ns, neroism, and consciousness of discipline were strongly developed. 
of arduous combat that was full of scarifice, the sound of singing 
nd of tombs. The entire army was of a single will and there 
en the soldiers and the people. There were seldom regret- 
nflicts within the ranks cf the army, between tne arny 
ween youths in the army and youths in localities in which 
The people had confidence in the troops, the troops 
the people, the cadres loved the soldiers, and the soldiers 
Instances of sharing food and clothing, volunteering to 
cult assignments, and leaving the easy tasks to one’s friends 
cali were not scarce. The effectiveness of the party- 

Cal work was very high. The company-grade commanders and political offi 
cers, and the field- “grade commanders and political officers, were as close as 
figures and tneir snadows. There was close soopems sno between the political 
organs and tne staff, rear re 
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services, ane other organs. Determination to fight 

and win, the spirit of “nothing is more valuable tha a “independer, ice and freedon" 
= to the enterprise of liberating the south and 

e dream and Sion, ardent aspiration of every- 
Union Ormanizgations, in the command organs, and 
ne units many stories were “told about fighting the eneny 


; ; 
and of everytning being dev 
e 
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t combat experien- 


and achieving merit, about tne Party, about Uncle Ho, abou 
xemplary and profoundly 


2S, about heroic examples, etc. Due to the words and 
iafluential deeds of the cadres, party caeragaiel commanders political off 
and personnel engaged in the political work, the lines, stands, and policies 
or the Party and state permeated every person and dt « and th ere occurred 
neroic acts and brave examples, and such broad mass revolutionary action move- 
ments as the “compete in killing the enemy to achieve merit” and “all troops 


are heroes” movements. 


However, in the course of fierce testing there were instances of cowardice, 
d BOENSONy as abandoning positions. Among cadres there were instances of 


scillation, and fear of difficulty, hardship, and deatn. when 


tnere were “ic tories, in some places there were instances of competing for 
erit opr recrimination. In some places there was also a lack of respon nsibil- 
*y and love for many different reasons, or there were formalistic personal 
entiments that were superficial and not heartfelt, etc. There were also 

S lying and of reports lacking accuracy and truthfulness. But 


tract 


cies, shortcomings, and mistakes were promptly struggied against 
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The party-political work continually emphasized the positive aspects, over- 
tne negative aspects, and strongly developed the revolutionary nature and 


** 
t+ 


neroism of tne cadres and men. Here we can learn an important lesson: in 
t cc manders and political cadres must have complete knowledge of their 
» must be brave, resolute, and prepared to sacrifice their lives, and 


(2 
a 
® 


© 

must by means of exemplary acts motivate and organize the troops to devote all 
of tneir will and talent to fulfilling the missions and transforming «he lines 
of the Party into reality. Exemplariness on the part of cadres was manifested 
in the unity of the and action and of words and deeds. Only thereby could 


eor" 
af 


strongly affect both the reason and sentiment of the 


raring the past 36 years our armed forces have overcome many challenges and 
° t our army has “overcome all difficulties and defeated ail 


- u 
enemies.” That is because its path has been illuminated by the beacon of the 
rarty’s lines. It is also because the effectiveness of the party-political 
c=) 


4OrK Was strong.y developed. 


the present revolutionary phase, in omer to fulfili the two strategic 
sions set forth by the Fifth Party Congress our army must be “developed 
nto a revolutionary people’s army with an iron-lixe will to win victory, 
1t discipline, a serious work style, an increasingly nigher ievel of pro- 
fessionalism and modernity, and increasingly  iicinacpdeaeen combat rn 





and which always fulfills all missiors assigned by tne homeland.’ The Fifth 
Party Congress further concretiged the line of building and defending tne 
nomeiand. In the face of the new enemy and the strategic objectives, tne 

r lution of the Fifth Party Congress pointed out that "The mission of tain- 
taining combat readiness to defend the homeland demands constant vigilance 
towarmi the plots and acts of war of the reactionaries witnhir. the Beijing 

. kcerpted from the Political Report of the Fiftn Party Congress. 











reles and the belligerent imperialist powers. It is 


ruling cir nec 
mobilize the maximum efforts of our entire Party, population, and army to 
esolutely fight and defeat the enemy's many-sided war of sab botage nile at 
the same time ensuring that our country is always strong enougn to ‘aefeat the 
enemy under all circumstances.” The enterprise of defending the noneland 
under conditions of modern warfare that are far different from tnose of the 
enterprise of liberating and defending the nomeland in the past. Our army has 


~\- ~ 


of m odernization. All of those things set for the party-political work 
asirements which more promptly meet the requirements of the military 
missions and new maturization of our army. 


developed on a large scale. Its equipment and weapons nave reached a new 


> pDarty-political work is a science. It has its operational laws and comes 
nto play only when we = know now to correctly aii creatively apply those laws 





or 


One of tne new matters that must be considered in order to effectively carry 


Out the party-political work is that of categories. At present the party- 


political work must clearly understand the bp tnted of Vietnamese youths who 
ir military obligation to defend the homeland. They are the out- 

t of the youth forces of the ethnic groups throughout the 

re the generation which are following in the footsteps of their 

er brothers in the enterprise of building and an ae the 

y nave many basic good points, but at tne same time they have 

nesses of their age group. Correctly evaluating that category in cor- 

cordance with the viewpoints of the Party is an extremely important 

in the effective daplenentation of the political work. The special 

teristics of tne Vietnamese people, in cluding youths, are benevolence, 

lness, caeeiabanse, steadfastness, etc. In carrying out the party- 
Llitic work © regarding that category, it is necessary to stress "reason and 

sentiment,” and we must not be crude and arbitrary. To be reasonable is to 


e the lines, stands, and policies of the Party to win over and educate; to 
nave sentiment is to use love to mobilize and inspire. 
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n the political-ideological work requires the strict 
,» for the categories in each aerate historical 
n and develop in different ways. Furthermore, in the 
s even more important to fully realize the very advantageous 
or the party-political work: our country has been com- 
ne nation is unified, independent, and free, and the 
lding socialism. The Fifth Farty Congress determined i the 
S our country’s revolution, determined the direc- 
cipal objectives, the basic policies, the ma jor 
economic-social measures and measures regarding the 
ther tasks in the initial pnase of the transition period. It affirmed the 
tructure of the party leading, the people serving as the masters, and the 
tate managing in the proletarian dictatorship system. The Congress also 
affirmed tne missions of consolidating national defense and 
Duilding the people's army in the new situation. The party- 
itional experiences in the enterprise of prote 
i from the Chinese _een ists and i 
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facilities are also more plentiful. The political education system and the 
Study regulations are becoming increasingly professional. The cultural-artis- 
tic work is developing on an increasingly larger scale. 
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Tne party-political work must be based on those objective advantages, and at 
tne same time must be concerned with researching the specific categories in 
order to increase the effectiveness of actual activities. Take as an example 
youtns who are called up for military service every year. Like youths in 
general, they have hign political and cultural levels, enthusiasm, ardor, 
and dynamism, like new things, have a high degree of self-respect, are nimble 
in the face of changes in the situation, are sentimental, nate crudeness, be- 
come angry when their honor and dignity are abused, etc. They have grown up 


~ 


in tne new regime, have studied in socialist schools, and have the love of 
v 


~a--+ 


cneir families nied friends. They can clearly recognize the oppression, ex- 
ploitation, cruellity, and barbarity of feudalism and colonialism. In general, 
they Want to progress and establish a career, but they are unsteady, pessimis- 
tic, and discouraged when they encounter difficulties. Entering tne army to 
directly take up arms to defend the homeland is a chalienging turning point in 
tne lives of youtns, so the education of new recruits must be very meticulous. 
The receiving of new recruits is the first step and a very important precondi- 
tion for the following steps. The new soldiers have just left school and 
tneir families and friends to begin tne new life ofa reiaapa we must cause 
the new recruits to feel that there is not a great difference between the love 
iment of the family and army life, so that they can have a good first 
on of military life. The decisive matter is that there must be love, 
, and esprit de corps, manifested in hospitable care an 
l new recruits to become closer to their unit, realize the hono 
sibility of military personnel, be enthusiastic, train contentedl 
tneir missions well. Management must be tignt from tne ni 
be detailed understanding of the new recruits. Command cadres o 
level cadres must have thorough knowledge of them. All command 
from squad leaders to platoon, company, battalion, and om 
-- must have plans and clearly designate time and content 
mg eacn person in the unit. It is necessary to understand 
and aspirations, and the changes in their thoughts and 
: n a there be measures for helping them progress and 
~ d to military life and do a good job of fulfiliin 
as i tnem. The nourishment of troops must be regarded 
ing very important. Only if they are well nourished « can the men be si 
cient] udy and train. To provide good nourishment is 
in a concrete manner the love of the army and of cadres for the enlisted men. 
7 comm — must show concerned for the enlisted men both spirituaily and 
nh regard to both small things and large things, like eider 
ulties and depravations must be shared, and not be borne by 
tne enlisted men alone. Political education ard military training are tne Key 
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aspects of tne formation of new recruits. Only if both are carried out weil 
can the recruits’ level and ability be raised so that they can becone resolute 
iefenders of the nomeland, disciplined and skilled workers, and new youtns of 
the socialist system 




















The party-political work must strongly affect those aspects, and thereby cul- 
tivate and develop the fine traditions and consciousness of the new recruits 
from the very beginning. Only by doing a good job ofc arrying out tnose 
aspects can we create conditions for using new recruits in a manner appropriate 
to tne requirements of developing the army, and only thereby can we bring into 
play the role of youths in the armed forces. But if that is to be carried out 
effectively and create a true transformation it must begun in the base-level 
units. Therefore, closely monitoring and visiting the base leve is botna 
requirement and a working method of all aspects of the igi Al utah work. 
The base level is continually undergoing changes, so all problems must be 

i on tne basis of the specific situation at the base level. Our army's 


b ombat unit at pr —— is the regiment, which is made up of battalions 
and companies. The re nt and battalion commanders must closely monitor the 
c 
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men. The upper-ecnelon organs must also go down 

ist it and promptiy discover tne correct and in- 
licies and plans. The commanders and political con- 
rovide specific guidance to their lower echelons, in 
ons stipulated by regulations and laws. It must be 

n 4 y t nagar must have full legal capacity with regard 

to all people, organizations, and technical facilities of the unit. Everything 
t, wnethner major or minor, is the responsibility of the 
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The same is true with regard to discipline. Discipline is manifested in even 
the smallest things. Even the smallest violations of discipline must be re- 
garded as violations of principle. Commanders at all levels must devote their 
rgy and ntelligence to strengthening the troops’ discipline. Everythnin 
included in the orders must be studied and carried out. Not carrying them out 
or to carrying them out incorrectly, are violations of discipline and must be 
jea witn, Dut dealing with them does not mean merely punishment. It is 
also necessary to bring into play education and distinguish clearly between 


~~ 
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wnat i rrect and what is incorrect. In order to nave strict discipline, 
nl 


the imposition of discipline must be just, toward c as wellase 

men. Funishments snould not be heavy or. lignt because of coverups or 
prejudice. Only thereby can the party-political work contribute more positive- 
ly tod loping the fine traditions and steunainend ie our army's discipline 
and socialist laws 








ECONOMIC PLANNING, TRADE AND FINANCE 


IMPROVEMENTS TO NAM BO MARKETING COOPERATIVES SUGGESTED 
Hanoi NGHIEN CUU KINH TE in Vietnamese No 5, Oct 82 pp 77-80 


(Article by Thai Ha: "Further Improving the Operational Guidelines of the 
Marketing Cooperatives in the Rural Areas of Nam Bc"] 


Text] Ever since the first years of the transformation of the southern 
economy, we have been attaching importance to establishing marketing 
ooperatives in the countryside. Today, after encountering more than a few 
lifficulties and experiencing numerous successes as well as failures, the 
network of marketing cooperatives is gradually being strengthened = an 
improved. Although the actual impact of the marketing cooperatives is n 
.arge--because they still have little capital, lack organizational experien 
ind do not have a truly wide variety of merchandise--they have begun to exe 
the positive impact of basic organizations of the first socialist comme 
system within the rural areas of the South. Although still rudimentary, 
perations of the marketing cooperatives have begun to develop within the orb 
ff socialism and are supporting the production and the daily lives of farmers 
better with each passing day as well as competently supporting the state i 
its effort to purchase agricultural products. This is something very 
valuabie, the development of which must be encouraged. 
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Here, we would like to discuss another aspect of the effort to further improve 


he operational guidelines of the marketing cooperatives in the rural areas of 


Nam Bo. 
fogether with carrying out the comprehensive transformation of the economy, 
market management, the struggle against private merchants and the expansion of 


the socialist market are steps that are being actively taken by many 

ties in the South and in Nam Bo, in particular. me of the measures 

that is being rather widely employed is for the local government to control 

the activities of merchants’ by prohibiting them from freely trading in 
- 


igricultural products, especially important ones such as rice, pork and so 


rth. if farmers wish to sell the agricultural products they have after the 

ite has made its purchase of agricultural products, they are onlv permitted 

them to the marketing cooperatives and these cooperatives will market 

products locally (within the village, town and so forth). In this way, 

operatives are able to maintain market prices within a given range he 
24 








activities of private merchants can, om the surface, be considered to be 
rather tightly controlled. 


In actuality, however, we can readily see that although the various sectors 
and levels have made rather extensive efforts to manage agricultura! products 
by means of the measure mentioned above and through various forms of 
prohibitions, inspections, confiscations and so forth, private merchants 
continue to send varying amounts of goods by many different means from _ the 
rural areas to the municipalities, cities, towns and so forth, especially to 
Ho Chi Minn City. More than any other place, Ho Chi Minh City is like a very 
strong magnet drawing agricultural products and commodities from the rural 
areas. [r is extremely difficult to control the activities of private 


arding these products and, it can be said, that private merchants 
yng control over the sources of goods and prices. 


mercnants ree 
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nave very st 
From the perspective of the places that produce commodities, the following 


reasons serve to explain the phenomenon described above: 


- 


farmers due to the shortage of cash with which to make purchases, a shortage 
of industrial goods for trade with farmers, a shortage of purchasing cadres 
and means of transportation and so forth. Therefore, some agricultural 
products and commodities are inevitably traded on the free market. Private 
merchants, who are sensitive to prices, are stronger in terms of cash and 
means of transportation, have a rather deep understanding of the habits of 
farmers and are well versed in how to buy and sell, enjoy major advantages 


tse —* 


when it comes to buying products from farmers. As aresult, the free market 


.s still a major attraction to farmers, especially private farmers who are 
icCustomed to working with the capitalist market. 


--The state is still not able to absorb all the agricultural products sold by 


. . : ‘ Lal . , ? ° ° 
--The local market, which 1s “encircled by marketing cooperatives, is unable 
to market al! the agricultural products and commodities produced within the 

wccalitv; ain other words, local consumer needs are much smaller than the 


yD1litv to produce agricultural products and commodities. 


ror the reasons mentioned above, the activities undertaken by small merchants 
eliver agricultural products from the countryside to the large marketing 
enters are an economic inevitability. Thus, are not the above mentioned 
ns taken by us to establish market relations in the countrvside 
Mconsistent with economic laws, especially within an economy that is in a 


ransition, as our country 1s at this time? 


t is necessary to replace these fragmented, 


>. t proolem we race iss l 
rganized activities in the circulation of commodities, activities that are 
1] priva nm mature, by means of more centralized and organized 
nducted not by small merchants but by the very farmers’ who 
produce thes mmodities, by activities that not only involve local purchases 
ind 1les, it also business activities conducted over a broader area. In 
ther words, it 1S necessary to incorporate the marketing of some agricultural 
products itside the purchasing plan of the state in the collective business 


tivities of farmers through marketing cooperatives. 





he basis for this in theory and practice are: 


--The special characteristics of the rural economy in the South as a commodity 


economy. 


The investigation and analysis presented above show that commodity production 
in the rural areas of Nam Bo has reached a certain level of development. 
the production process is rather closely linked to market relations and 
the trade of agricultural products on the market is essential in carrying out 


reproduction. Due to the influences of neo-colonialism, the southern market 
is capitalist in nature; besides stimulating production through the creation 


of a number of conditions favorable for both production and marketing, th 
‘apitalist nature of the market also has the reciprocal effect of restrictin 
ing even undermining production. This is primarily due to the fact that 
farmers must market their products and commodities through a system of priva 
nerchants, of persons who possess the power to overwhelm farmers in the fie 
f irculation. Through this system, each and every producers is forced t 
ontribute a portion of the value of his product to the private merchant and 
the capital accumulated by producers is reduced and, in some cases, totally 
taken away, comsequently, producers encounter very many difficulties in 
arrying out expanded reproduction. On the other hand, unusual changes and 
instability are integral characteristics of a market of a capitalist nature. 


(hese are a constant threat to the production of fairers. Surplus commodities 


that cannot be marketed and which lead to the bankruptcy of farmers are a 
iniversal phenomenon within an economy of a capitalist nature, as we observed 


in the rural areas of the South in past years. 


shen taking over such an economy, the problems taced in the transformation of 
irculation within the rural areas of Nam Bo are to first expand the market 
ind create large consumer centers that stimulate the production of commodities 


, econdly, t change the nature of this market by strengthening the 
tability f the market and truly turning it from an environment for 
xploiting farmers into an environment that serves them, that brings them 
‘gitimate prosperity, that enables them to accumulate capital and that, on 


this basis, has an impact upon production and expanded reproduction. 


rder to limit and eventually abolish the negative impact upon production 
exerted by the capitalist style market and create a large market to meet’ the 
requirements mentioned above, one extremely important matter, in addition 
elerating the process of trade between the state and farmers on the basis 


LO 


f the principle ot satisfying the interests of both sides, is the need to 
rate the marketing of agricultural products in the oliective 
irmers themselves, that is, the need to organize this marketing 
if the system of marketing cooperatives. There are many sides t this 
utter. he marketing cooperative, with the leadership and assistance of the 
ite and operating in an orderly fashion in accordance with the reasonable 
Lvi n f labor and management responsibilities of a business organization 
r ote state, will enjoy a more stable and effective business, hat is, 
“ ive 7 private merchants trom their position as xpioiting 
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because they wiil no 
abolition of the exploitaii 


. ih 
wil. itiie 


ISt as thev did when 


Capitalist 


yniy be thoroughly achieved when state-operated commerce 
{ marketing cooperatives have developed and are closely 
n the form of a unified socialist commerce system. 
io tne tact that rhe marxet ing Of ag! ua itd Dr UU UCTS Dy 
abilize the production of farmers and this stability will 


fied specialized and centralized cro 
of products of high value 


rculation, have been organized and dev 
nevitably arises to develop new trade sect 


andicratt trades and the 
special agricultural 
ves to participate in the exports 
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processing and 
adisr 


as 


anstorm the rural economy itself and to diversify and further 
lity production nature of this economy. 
t ft struggle being waged in the market is an _ economic 
neory and practice show us that we cannot entertain the 
iting the free market simply by means of administrative 
esult, in order to gradually expand the position of socialism 
irculation of goods, it is necessary to gradually 
a socialist nature from a low to a high level of 
that the take over the free market. Under our country's 
es, the state, as mentioned above, has neither the money 
needed to obtain all the agricultural oroducts of farmers 
Moreover, the state cannot purchase all of the products 
production which, aithough in the nature of commodity 


“ 
—s 


to the point where 


lt LS nHhigzniy 


centralized and 
ultural 


, although it produces many types of agric 
se products in a decentralized, small-scale manner, as 
11 areas of Nam Bo at this time. 1 such a situation, 
the strength of socialism, ne marketing cooperative 
the agricultural products and mmodities that need 
rmer ind must extend the range of their operations to all 
e within their area of operation. this S the correct 
ler to establish new stvle si ia ~ reiat ns oetrween 
trvside; only by means of this sf 2n = socialist 
gainst the private commerce on the s nern market today. 
ve measures and closing the rural market hv means of 
tions, the confiscation of merchandise ar forth ina 
! to the activities of private merchants will on 

° nsequences: eitner these ronibitions will 08 
y and we will continue to be powerless in the face i 
I t free marKet ° as 1S the Case “. 4 i 0 tnese 
sh all private merchants along with their mode of 

shrink and might even be strangled é . hese 

if wnen we take nto n if t tne tnat 

t increasingly liarge-scaie syster g jualit 


ialist nature. 
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present sSltuation, tne activities of the Marketing cooperatives wit 
ral areas of Nam Bo must have the following effects: 1. supporting the 
lives of farmers; 2. helping to transform agricultural production along 
les of diversified farming, specialized, centralized farming and a high 
f agricultural products and commodities; 3. incorporating every 
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ion immediately within production. 


d above, all localities have organized marketing cooperatives to 


ely irried out, it is necessary for the following several 


the economic life of farmers in collective activities, providing 
ining to farmers so that they gradually become familiar with the 
f a collective economic unit and creating new style relations 


‘rs. in summary, by exerting the three effects mentioned above, the 


t the marketing cooperatives will actively prepare the farmers of 

collective production. Concerning this point, Lenin wrote: 

commerce can unite millions of small farmers economicaliy by 
2 


linking them to one another 


- 


— 


their economic interests, by closel 
to various forms of cooperation 


them to a higher stage, that is, 


" 


ultural products and commodities for farmers. However, these 
tre still very restrictive and passive and are still narrow in 


the marketing cooperatives in the rural areas of Nam Bo to further 


eir operational guidelines by expanding their marketing of 


products and commodities of farmers, in terms of the quantity and 


roducts marketed as well as the physical scope of business, is 
with the requirements of objective economic laws and will yield 


-*, 


enefits t farmers and in the socialist transformation the 


gricultural production, in general. 


in order for these activities of the marketing cooperatives to 


Kist: 
with, is regards the viewpoint on which guidance is based, we 
s transforming production within the rural economy, attach fuller 
ne next element, to circulation, which is an element of very 
ignificance ot decisive significance, in certain ases) in 
especially within a commodity economy that has reached a certain 
lopment, as the commodity economy in the rural areas of Nam Bo 
e basis f the analysis of the role played by the marketing 
n the transtormation of the rural economy, we muSt Riv: more 
guiding the activities of the marketing cooperatives, considering 
Llective economic organizations that perform an important task 
mmodity rculation system. ihe general principle | 
mented is that marketing cooperatives must improve '° " 
ess and mav not aliow themseives to be me a torce 
for simply earning profits. the activiti: f t 
gned t Support production and on the basis of this pri 
tors and levels must make every effort to create 
‘ nperatives; in addit t loing sines 
i 24an1Zze¢ Marcel ing *rat es if i i r 
’ Da iti¢ ~ if ’ ” a)? 
rT . mn ohy , edar ¢ 
in iative rea’ 2 t i r 
they st guide and create litions tor ¢ 
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nt apital poses a major difficulty in expanding the business 
the marketing cooperatives. However, there is no shortag 


ves to establish agricultural product processing plants; as regards 


products, efforts can be coordinated with the foreign trade 
to nave cooperatives participate in export activities. 


the rural areas of Nam Bo. Positive steps must be take 
a 


possible favorable condition for mobilizing ioca! capital 

the other hand, credit cooperatives must be immediately 
ting cooperatives must Closely link their activities to the 
jluction organization and the collective credit organization in 


i complete system of collective economic organizations of 


- 


in this way can the activities of each organization be made more 


wever, within an economy that bears the rather deep imprint of 


ction as is the case in the rural areas of Nam Bo, collect 
credit organizations can be established before coilective 


rganizations because they meet the objective and pressing 


> 


the socialist transformation of the entire economy and 


. they help to accelerate the collectivization of 


pduction). ‘nder these conditions, these three collective 


nizations cal in our opinion, be established as hamiet units. 


marketing cooperative can be based on the level of development 
is well as the level of management of cooperative members; 


ela 


f basic importance that marketing cooperatives closely serv 
~perative members in their production and daily lives. At 
are many village-size marketing cooperatives with »JUQ to 
[Tn view of the sparse population and the rather large size of 
am = Be this size operation has limited the support provided to 
ers and has, on the other hand, caused cooperative members to 
ties in controlling the activities of the cooperative. 
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sm only truly dominates the marc«et when state-operated commerce 


“« 
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lve ommerce are closely linked together within a 


2 structured system, the marxeting cooperatives are oniy 
e orb of socialism when they have a close relationship with 
nmerce and are under the constant ntrol and supervision of 
f the proletariat system. I[f the marketing cooperatives are 
e€ in whatever activities they deem fit, they wiil no ionger be 
ime localities, jue to the lack of ciose is 2ersuilip 
e government and Mass organizations, some marxeting 
leparted from their main function of supporting production 
. primarily the production and daily life of s members 

i become purely commercial business organizations that 

to do business in other iocalities, which .ha t 
mena, h as losing capita! Dy mpeting with the state in 
2 forth. Cleariv, in order for the marketing 
me a torm of sociaiist commerce, it is necessary tor 
f ef etariat state, e village a amlet governments 

1 tr ind rRar zat ida easuies i | t 2 

isures luring the riod of transition, in jer for 








the segments of the socialist economy to be rapidly established and strengthen 
their position, these measures are, to some degree, necessary. 
, “ | 


The tarmers of Nam Bo have only taken the first steps toward socialism; 
moreover, they are farmers who are accustomed to working with a capitalist 
style free market. [hese facts show that it would be an illusion tor us to 
want to establish marketing cooperatives that operate in the full spir f 


true socialist economic organizations from the very outset. However, if we 
skilltully employ economic and non-economic measures, cultivate the positive 
factors of marketing cooperatives and establish a satisfactory relat 

among interests while intensifying the effort to teach the spirit of socialis 
trade, the marketing cooperatives will truly become the competent assistant 
ind the partners of state-operated commerce along the path to socialism. 
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PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURAL TRANSFORMATION REVIEWED 
Hanoi NGHIEN CUU KINH TE in Vietnamese No 5, Oct 82 pp 64-69 


Article by Tran Dinh Thien: "Some Problems in Agricultural Transformation in 
. . . ” 
Long Phu District”] ‘° 


; 


Text. in the recent past, agricultural transformation in Nam Bo has. been 
marked by rather complex developments. This situation has raised many 
juestions that must be answered promptly, both theoretical as well as 


pract 2, Questions. 


we seek to make a small contribution to analyzing the actual 
ituation through a model in Hau Giang Province, Long Phu District, which is 
f the districts that has been recognized as having one of the best 


transformation movements in Nam Bo in recent years. 


it 3 
me Main Characteristics 
.s a coastal district in the new lands area of the Nam Bo Delta. 
me-thir f the district's farmland has been polluted by salt, two-thirds of 
‘armiand can only be used to raise one crop per year and production is 
ery hea , dependent upon nature, especially upon sources of fresh water. 
erage rice yield before liberation day was low (approximately |1.6-3 tons 
‘ar with one crop being raised per year); as of liberation day, 
ipproximately 4O percent of the households in Long Phu iacked land or had no 
tat all. The primary production tools (machinery, buffalo, cattie and so 
rtt ind cash were mainly concentrated in the hands of wealthy farmers and 
ipper middle class farmers. The exploitation of labor was rather 
widespread. ne to two vears before and after liberation, approximately one- 
ft listrict’s population lived in chronic hunger. 
f “ing a period of transformation and building, Long Phu has 
gor mportant changes, with the most important change occurring in 
Df ns. is of the end of May, 1981, Long Phu, as a result of 
naking steady, ntinuous progress, had established 276 production collectives 
epresenting « percent of the district's households and 30 percent rt its 
armiand (at € same time, the corresponding figures were 6.5 percent and 5.4 
ercent for all of Hau Giang Province and 9 percent and / percent for Nam Bc 
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Jespite this rapid development, the stability of transto: 
St deserving of at 

a living has persuaded a signiticant number 
r 


5 
ict to join production Liectives. 


—_ i ag De. } } aha fake = i sa ae aa a alin . 
any aS wong Frnhu deen abdbie to achieve such success at 3 Time when 


ement has been encountering major difficulties at very many 


transtormation mov 
rr 4 fr) . rf rnp 4 a7 T) >] ? Tn —- = rr : ry ><? } Ti 2 mic! ePyanrmine 
eT! Ppiaces in tne Nam Do Veita iO answer this question, “ must Xamine 
the nature f the various stages and forms of transformation and tt 
. bt « maw ? —— . _ 1. - . : T ~ D> “ice ; 
stao.isnmen t ie new economic reiations within Long rnu vistrict. 
he Stages and Forms 
rOliowing liberation, the task of transforming the private farmers in the 
wn was a necessity. iowever, when and at which rate this inevitable tas«x 
“a irried out depended upon the existence of prerequisites and preparations 
ice ’ man nimse if. 
. » * e hig . d a. | > ‘ ror ? ’ sr riod . 
x se - e. bivyo.Y in L'6liS Stat < pre jadia i *#a> , i & ; s 
ther well, 1s aresult, verv basic advantages were established for tiv 
r : ” 


ranstftormat a! e divided into the fo wing stazes: 
ving the ropland problem and preparing the material conditions. 
etwee! vie ind 1978, Long Phu continued to resolve the cropland problem. 
istrict nfiiscated the cropland of landowners and weaithy tarmer an 
gitated among tarmers to share cropland. By distributing 5,200 hectares 
’ mong », OO} nouseholds that had no iand or lacked land and y taking 
. ve te t lear land and restore fields t production, ong Phu 
rtualivy resolved the cropland problem, thereby iaving a firm foundation tor 
4 > or i? vi Pati a . 
2 they provided, many villages closei, need the stributior 
if b I ropiang with the redistridDution of rop.iand t ta st 
- ‘ . ; > > Tv > ’ _ . - > 
as ‘ 21 life. ihis, ». Was a necessary’ repara 
t t e production because, ir ng Phu, a nh practicaily [ 
or ‘-* . ‘ Vek ne Delta, the 9 ist, ‘ 4 wee + =r " 
: re f j ed significant obdstacles t ti , est 
’ > 
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t ire tt er material nditi er t pera i : 
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r strengths. For 3 continuous year (1976-1980), Long Phu was the 
the best water conservancy movement in Hau Giang Province. 
-d a system of salt water retention dikes and irrigation 
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Ma ind d hes, hereby opening some water sources and laying the first 


for .ective production to display its superiority er private 
e torms of transition: work exchange teams and production solidarity 
eams. 


ty 


777, the dastrict had approximately 200,000 work exchange teams. ihis is 

. jona rm of mutual help and cooperation in production of the tarmers 

Nam Bo. production solidarity teams are a new form that 
tin { transformation and occupies a higher level of development: the 


lagzement 9f a number of activities on the basis ft closer 
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i! itn the state and under state guidance. These were the first forms 
transformation emploved tor private farmers, forms that had the eifect of 


g 4 nber of ideological, organizational and material conditions for 
rt the next higher form of transformation, the production 


rk rotation teams were voluntarily established by farmers at a 
sm ! ind vielded certain benefits: they enabled farmers to take 
e with regard to the agricultural season, practice multi 
t tensive cultivation and stabilize their production and their 
ns more than previousiv. Although they did not involve a 
enership and although the scale of production was not large (15 to 
the work rotation teams truly did begin to show farmers the 
e derived from collective production. Long Phu knew how to 
e to a traditional form of cooperation in production, one that 
. y a pted by farmers, and brought to its inherentiv§ simple 
new substance, the transformation provided by a transitional 
rm. 4s a result of these effective work exchange teams, Long 
ipidly begin establishing productior llectives without 
rong opposition by private farmers. f irse, the birth of 
was also heavily dependent upon other nditions but it 
work exchange teams played a very significant role in this 
, '? 
ects im expar nig t ; p* i sci n 
. ided build a number f “pilot project” 
Du gaining experieme. nis » : rrect 
y ‘ the inking f a P 7 ne . , “he "V 
es encountered more thar . ties 
rtag roduction capital the t son rmer 
ust they 31 if a\ e . 
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many areas, espe i i T 
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collectives achieved resuits of a highly persuasive nature during their very 
first production seasons: | 
--Thirty-two of the 39 collectives that were establishec achieved a higher 
iverage yield and average income than private producers (from 1.8 tons pe 
hectare per season to 2.6 tons per nectare per season anc an average income ol 
15-17 kilograms per workday, with some collectives averaging 29-32 kilograms 
per workday). 
--inte summer-fall season was added (private producers did not raise summer - 
tal rop on a universal basis). 
he tact that the vields achieved were higher than those achieved by privat 
tarmers but the investment of labor and fertilizer by the collective was. the 
ime was primarily due to three factors: water conservancy, the good 
rganization of labor and the rapid introduction of new varieties. [hat is, 
the results achieved by the collectives were basically achieved through the 
iforts yr cine ii tives themselves without assistan in tte Lore I 
$u it 1 yn” irom the state. Of course, state aSSistance was very 
npor tar ind indispensable here. As a resuit, the majority of the tirst 
llectives in Long Phu persuaded very many farmers. More importantly, thi 
ersuasion was persuasion by a host of collectives, bv the majority ot 
ective tnat ic be established, not bv only ne r r we " if 
tives. .t was on the basis of this practical result that Long Phu took 
the second step: expanding the scope of production collectives. 
ne Phu ped trom 39 collectives in 1979 to 128 collectives in 1980 and 
- lective ov the start tf Mav, i981. Compared to the rest of the Nam Ff 
. is, this represents a rather high rate of development. Qualitatively, 
mu, Y tf the .25 collectives were recognized as advanced ollectives. 
ir iv, ig Phu, the rapid rate at which transformation has been carried 
been vorced from stability. Ali of the collectives that hai 
est 1 are stable and have developed. ihis is @ phenomenon that 
i a rarelv seer igricultural transtormation within Nam Bo in recent 
mt illages, tarmers have organized collectives on their befor 
t 1S been taken by the government (for example, in Lieu Tu \ 22, a 
' ectives have been established on a voluntary basis). 
t t f establishing and strengthening ectives, the re emer 
eveioping product iS always been upheld. lield within the ective 
is reasead more rapidly than within the private sector arf is 
reas it inuou ver the years (for example, the 1 ectives t 
. t . r iveraged ..%4 tons per hectar per eas if 79 i 
f tar er sson in 1980; in Lieu 5, elght ectives r-é if 
eran ' : é ons per hectare per seas in 19s . 
f average vyieid of 2.8-2.% toms per hectare pe : , 
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eith the two factors of reorganizing prod 
varieties ina universal manner. With limit 
llectives strongly developed the production through 


[The reorganization of the production of the production collective: 
marily carried out in two areas: reorganizing nd 
[t was difficult to reorganize production because the r 
in scale (30-50 hectares), the level of management w 
1 potentials were small. However, because they knew how to utilize 
pabilities of collective production, the collective 
V 
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wo do & 


es were able to 
tial strengths compared to private production: t achieved better 


bh 
yntrol over the agricultural season, resolved the water conservancy problem 
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(ntroducing new varieties in a universal manner is something which private 
tarmers find it very difficult to do. The birth of collectives brought about 
i leap forward in this activity and, as aresult, led to a leap forward in 
ields. It can be said that this was one of the factors that ultimately 


aused farmers to lean toward production collectives rather than _ private 
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te et Soin oll . — . ae ee ee » n Se 3 slieasticus ia tanme De Baa 
Dared Drivate prodaqducCion, tne proguction coiiectives in Long rnu lave 
t exniodited manv I tne strengtns or coiiective production. nowever, 
" eine now ft make fuil use of ica 


these strengths and turn them into practical 
sults has resulted in a victory of major significance. Here 
tablishment of the new ownership relations regarding arable land has _ been 


irried it nm conjunction with truly and effectively encouraging the 
ve lopment f the other relations on this basic. Whereas, in Long Phu 
strict, the good solution of the cropland problem and the preparation of the 
ar nditions had the effect of hastening the birth of the new 
snership re «tions, the start of the reorganizing of production and the rapid 
r . new Vari ries 1n fields ha . peen I t rs that at 21 iWualiVy 
ght sta ty to these new ownership relations. 
gard e matter of ownership, there is another element that mus 
vy, the ownership of machinery. 
g , the management and use of private machinery have be ris it 
- ; a wes and collectives contr the var pes 
regulate their use in a relatively reasonable manner ng Phu 
ese results suse of the f wing several reasons: 
tat g_vernment, [ ricaiiy tne \v Re 1 government iS tak 
tr t ration of machinerv; 
4 reasona e mic relations have been established between e sta 
aners hinerv: [he prices that ha been stablish 
req e pr s of plows e price { imps, tne pr I 
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lectives has developed. 
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support collective production. Even in cases in wh 
completed, the dispatching of machinery to work on 


for other collectives, for private individuals and so forth) is 


- 


he collective or the village. 


rivate machinery has begun to be operated under p 
_ 


that the nature of private machine ownership in Long Ph 


u 
tain changes. On the basis of these changes, we maintain that 


ge, the collectivization of all types of machinery (as well as 
ttle), will be carried out without encountering major obstacles. 


or that must be discussed is management cadres. To prepare for 
prep 


collectives, the district trained management cadres for 
hem to classes of the central and provincial levels; 


Dy sending t 
time, the district held local training classes. Consequently, 
sformation movement was accelerated, Long Phu did not experience 
shortage of trained cadres that many other places did. Moreover, 
tf making preparations in advance, the key management cadres of 
tives received relatively systematic training. This was a factor 
lped the collectives achieve better results in their operations. 
he management system, the majority of the production collectives 
have implemented piecework contracts and some collectives are 
duct contracts on a trial basis. 
ikKing, piecework contracts, which constitute a form of production 
2t has long been employed by the farmers of Nam Bo, have been 
relatively well by all collectives. In view of the fact that the 
large (40 to 50 hectares and 50 to 70 laborers), 
ntract system at the collectives here is based on the close 
work and a system of bonuses and penalties that clearly provides 
e work quotas of the collectives are detailed and reasonable. 
3ged and organized on the basis of these quotas. As a result of 
“asonable quotas and a strict inspection system, an f the 
Long Phu have implemented the principle of distribution in 
. labor well and have, as a result, provided incentive to 
jurse, under present conditions, the inspection of work through 
< contract mechanism can only be implemented well when the scale 


rer 


is not too large. The present scale ot collectives satisfies 


which attention must be given is that the production 
_ nave, generally speaking, respected and upheld 
edures in their management activities p holding regular 
lays to adopt a new plan, review the work it has been 

aborer) and publicly report the a ties f ¢t 
rd the llectives of the district have begun t: uphold the 
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right of collective ownership of their members in management. [his is truly a 
c has increased the effectiveness and stre iv 
pects of the piecework contract system. 
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The plecework contract system might not be the best management system fo 
collectives. However, facts in Long Phu have proven that by means of 
oordinating and fully implementing the various measures of the piecework 
-ontract system, the collectives in Long Phu, which measure 40 to 50 hectares 
size, have become a tactor stimulating production and strengthening the new 


production relations. 
) Relations with the state. 


he emergence of production collectives has caused the relations between the 
State and farmers to become closer and to undergo a substantive change. 

since 1979 (the year in which collectives were first established), the state 
2s purchased in Long Phu--from the collective sector--more grain more 
rapidly Thus, the birth of collectives within the district has not only 


he interests of individual farmers. but served the in 
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\s regards tarmers, due to the establishment of collectives, they have 
received greater assistance of many different types from the state. This 
issistance has come in the fields of organization and guidance and has also 


taken the form of material assistance. 


lowever in Long Phu, as well as the rest o e Nam Bo Delta, the re 
between the state and the collective sector still involve very many 0p. 
‘hat must be resolved, beginning with the tact that the state has hard 
rity to the collective over private production. 


s can be seen in the following examples: 


--The rate of taxation for production collectives is the same as the rate of 
ixation for private producers (and, to date, the collective sector has 
r 


Drimarilv only gained the participation of poo 


e policy joes not differentiate between collectives and private 
ith regard to the various types of agricultural materials the 


rchasing prices paid tor agricultural products). 


prices f fertilizer, petroleum products and machine plowing as weil as. the 


tw role plaved by the state is very important in the successful estat shment 

{ .lectives but appropriate measures have not been emploved to fulf : 
role This is a major problem, one that must be examined. Because, witt 

mmodity production having developed as it has in Nam Bo, the state plays a 

very large economic role among farmers. [f we know how to properly utilize 

r nother xtremely important factor will exist for stimulating 

’ r the sults that Long Ph is achieve in ¢t r : f 
‘ransforming agriculture. Sesides these results, Long Phu must continue +¢ 








resolve several major questions which, to date, have not been raised or have 


not Deen tully answered. 


we Know that, in Nam Bo, generally speaking, commodity production has been 
jleveloping rather strongly. Therefore, in raising the matt 
f 


wgriculture here, we cannot merely raise the issue of transformation within 
the tield f production, rather, we must view the matter from a more 


4 


rehensive perspective, that is, must transform the tural production 


a u 
has been drawn into the machinery of commodity production. 
I jate, transformation in Long Phu has only focused on the field of 
production. Not much has been done to transform the fields of circulation and 

redit Facts have shown that these are extremely important fields, which, if 
not transformed in manner coordinated with the transformation of production 
niy cause transformation, in general, to fail to achieve the desired 


Wwlili not 

results, but will even very severely limit the results of transformation 
eithin the tield of production as well. This is a very large and very 
significant problem in Nam Bo, in general, and Long Phu, in particular, both 


now and in tne vears to come. 


rhe second problem that must be raised and for which guidelines must be 
adopted is that of reorganizing production. In Long Phu as well as Nam Bo, 
ve majority of fields are only used to raise one crop per year Ss a result, 
rganizing production in such a way that the majority of the yearly work time 
f tarmers is absorbed in collective production is a very large task. Due to 
~~ - Ish 5 | 
— 4 b» uu a eT | ‘ i iGv 
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nature ot production here, the seasonal migration o 
1s very widespread. From one perspective, this influenc 
juction relations that have been established. 


early, arxricultural transformation in Nam Bo must be cirectly linked to 
reorganizing and redistributing labor on a large scale. In our opinion, there 


lelines that can be implemented in the immediate future as 
nge to meet this requirement: 


Pract} . multi-croppin raising two rice crops or one rice crop and one 
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opening new trades; 


Li labor cooperation by area ona large, organized scale. 
Oresent, r rf tnese gul lelines have been imp leme nted at various D1 aces 
“ asuraDie iccess. f jurse, major capitai investments and much time 
Pd { implement rnem on a large scale. The P r pose ralsineg tnis 
matter is tft begin taking positive steps to gradua d impiement these 
gul i slowly prepare the necessary conditions. Because, from the 
« int ‘ transformation as a whole, implementine es Zul ines 1S truiv 
ir? : a f 
; Deb - c F 
: e rroovienmns del gC ©u 
firmly adhere t the dbjiectl t transformation, that 
. roduction and improving the standard ot ing. [he main 
Ss i } ” r the various stages of trans nat f st. i 





addition to de consistent with specific conditions, also be consistent wit! 
these objectives In other words, in the specific stages of transtormation, 
} 


‘ 00 } 
each place has a different primary task but, from an overall point of view, 
a l | 


these tasks are related to ome another and share a common objective. he 
success of transformation depends, to a large degree, upon correctly defining 


i. The stages of transformation: the process of transformation in Long Phu 
District in the recent past can be summarized in the following stages: 


--Preparing conditions; 
--Establishing simple forms of transition; 


--Establishing production collectives and shifting to the new system of 
wher snip. 


ihus, im order to replace private ownership, although only in form, Long Phu 
xperienced two stages of preparation designed to create the necessary 
material and organizational conditions. 


* . . . ; “ee * ~* ~ nr -~ . ; - - , j _- 7 ” ° 
ir respe for the principle of progressing in an orderly and gradual manner 
m a low to a high level of development is quite obvious and has been one ot 
, - , — 7 . . 
im reasuns for Long Phu's success. the fact that we began with the most 


imple form of transformation proves that Long Phu took into consideration the 

specifi ynditions of farmers as well as the specific conditions of the 

state. nder the present conditions of Nam Bo, in general, and Long Phu, it 
V , , 


articular, where commodity production has developed, "building small, sturdy 
ridees to lead farmers to socialism” in this manner is a reasonable course to 


* 

follow. Because, the principle that applies here, especially in view of the 

tact that the economic potentials of the state are not strong, is that in 

rder tor an economic ftorm to emerge and survive, the stages and forms 

’ jon} ral 

r ing it must create the material-o-sanizationai and ideological 
ns needs 

e building of model units: the purpose of establishing modei units in 

gricultura transformation is to prove to farmers, by means of an actual 

rganization, that collective production is better for them. [this persuasion 
us ake two forms 

m1 benefits trom yllective production are larger; 
se 6cbenetits.=«6 ars rchieved primarily by means of the activities f the 
tuality Long Phu has met these two requirements. As a result, 


been rather strongly persuasiv: 


tive production in Long Phu has 











. enlliar : tho acc >anr . win Le ef 
¥ score It coiiectives. Here, tne assistance provided Dv the 


i? en important but this assistance has not replaced the effective 
tf the production collectives. 


L is rovided the basis for accelerating transformation, even Oringing 
forward bypassing the work exchange tean r production 

ns) while still maintaining the quality of transformation. 
sh lewing the experiences gained in transformation, tne leaders of Long 
Phu maintained that the largest zesson learned in transformation has been the 


establishment of model units. This is clearly an accurate 
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iship between the state and the collective : yduction ector i1n 
lon: n the transformation process, the sta 
if iv t ng Phu District government, has shown itself to be an important 
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timulating cooperativization. By means of mnumerou specific 

government here has proven to farmers that 1 is a rorce that 

he creation of this confidence has been a significant 

the victory of the development and the specific activities of 


the ' The establishment of correct tasks for each stage, the 
yns needed to help the collectives and the achie 
this basis, of higher results than private p 
the existence and growth of this confidence. 


. ~~ _~ ‘ , T =... >) ‘ > - 6 an ~ 
2 success achieved bv Long Phu in t effort t 
rect relationship between the state and farmers within 


relationship, there is one very large difference, that 
3 tneiie if economic relations between the sta ind farmers, 


( .ective sector, 1n particular. 


; ‘re 1s one matter tnat must De re-examinec, tnat ls, 
nent t the collective sector by the state nparead tine 
l nomic reiations, especiaiiy in trace reia ns, w - are 


it are most recognizable by farmers and which have a di 


i? .¥ ’ 4 l transtormati nh movement [ it iS v* cil Wiia 


fuller priority. 
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Hanh: "The Production Solidarity Team 2 Form of 
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of Agricultural Cooperativization in Nam Bc 


$s, we have seen the emergence within agricultural 
n & of many production collectives and advanced 
at have developed their production and raised the 
it the same time, however, there have been more than 
duction collectives and cooperatives whose production 
declined and whose farmers have encountered many 
ily lives, which have led to the disbanding of ail 
ves at a tew places. 


‘ry this situation; however, ome of the basic reasons 
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ment a principle that was set forth by Lenin and 


f the socialist countries. 


lirectives of the Political Bureau and the Secretariat 
transformation have criticized the phenomenon f 
impetuous manner and stressed the need to proceed trom 
‘lopment, from the simple to the omplex, from 
ile by means of widely developing various forms of 
nm this basis, collectivize production in a positive 
-~ > ~ | ~ | . 4 mA. -* + = _ + *~- . _** - 

p upon the role plaved by the forms oi transition 
vization, clarifving the makeup as wel as othe 

rms of organization is a necessary and pressing 
. Here, we will only discuss the form of transition 
var Ss forms of ransition nm the rrocess t 

it manv places, after redistributing croplapr we Nave 
mmediately established productior Llectives 
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,operatives. These collectives and cooperatives consist primarily of poor 
farmers (who previously had no cropland or lacked cropland), consequently, 
these collectives have generally encountered many difficulties in their 
production activities. 

Practically ail of the initial material-technical bases of collective 

production have been lacking: 

¢ very little cropland has been collectivized within collectives because th 

average amount of cropland per collective member is low. Moreover, this 
been planned nor has work been started to improve it in terms 


cropiand has not 
of water conservancy, field surfaces, area and plot embankments and so forth, 
onsequently, production is still heavily dependent upon nature. 


+ There is a serious shortage of other instruments of production and 
practically all production collectives have very few machines, buffalo and 
attle or none at all; there is a shortage of hand implements... Many 
production collectives and cooperatives cannot prepare their fields or provide 
irrigation and drainage on their own, consequently, the other aspects of 
roduction innot be carried out on schedule on in accordance with technical 


+ There is no or very little self-acquired capital for production because the 
irious tamilies have no money to contribute in the form of shares. The level 
f organization and the level of management are still low. 
armers have not become accustomed to the collective way of earning a living 

ind have not had the time or the experience in collective production needed to 

aradually develop the habits and attitudes of collective farmers. 

r these reasons, in practically all production coliectives and cooperatives, 
we nave niy seen a change in ownership relations, not a change in production 
forces or the mode of management: 

+ 4s regards production guidelines and the structure of production, the 

majority of the production collectives and cooperatives still practice the 

roculture of rice and have not laid the foundations needed to develop 
luct slong specialized or diversified lines, needed to develop livestock 
roduction, develop the trade sector and so forth. 

. gards the ap; ition of new science and technology, many productior 

ve ind operatives have not organized their productior exact 
in with advanced technical regulations, have not intr new 
ties main crop production, have not planned or improved their fields, 
ive ji.t water nservancy projects to providge scientifti rriga inG 
ra ize, i\ t reated the conditions tor the gradual mechaniza 
' so fort 
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as he lves with the pr : socialist 
ti manage \ 2 result, t ically . 
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.abor productivity and the income of farmers nave not deen 
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1S, we Nave oniy socliailzec procuction in [form oniv, ot in 
nas urred at those production collectives an soperatives 
tna eer sHiisnec without experiencing tne stag t i nN. ine 
tua at at numerous production collectives and cooperat in many 
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78 tollowing the redistribution of cropland, the cooperat 


i 
wa ed with the participation of poor and lower middle farmers (91 


t) a ipper middle farmers (approximately 9 percent). The cooperative 

_ tares of arable lanc, which amounts to a rather high per capita 

+ +, 4) Square meters per person); however, the initial material- 
ses of the cooperative amounted to virtually nothing: 
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the Ninh Binh Cooperative in Cho Gao District) was 20,500 dong 
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